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Dauntless 


Qf the supreme French actress, the world has 
learned to expect courage, onset, new begin- 
nings. Sarah Bernhardt is without fear and without 
fatigue. When the other day’ the doctors thought 
they must amputate her leg she ordered that the 
operation be followed by a lecture tour. Advertising 
herself? Not so. Mankind is a conspiracy to ad- 
vertise her. Does an earthquake advertise itself, or 
war news, or weather reports? Everything Sarah 
does is printed because of its integral interest. She 
is known to be a superman. On the banner of her 
life might be inscribed quand-méme, or in English 
notwithstanding, or even so. What are obstacles? 
Hurdles, no more. Proceed. Is she afraid of death? 
It, like all things, is to be faced and known. Probably 
the rumor is true that for a time she slept in a coffin. 
Sarah is seventy. The golden voice is broken, 
wrinkles mar the skin, the slender form is vanished, 
but always is the soul undaunted. Never until the 
final curtain, even for an instant, will the woman 
falter. 


Look Who Is Here 


ON. RICHARD ACHILLES BALLINGER, who 
has been spending some time in Washington, is 
quoted thus: 

The Republicans will win next year beyond a 
doubt. I base this opinion on the utter failure of 

the present Administration to comprehend the 
necessities of business and its apparent inability 

to grasp the administrative functions of govern- 
ment. 

At any rate the Guggenheims have not grasped the 
administrative functions of government. Ballinger 
also thinks that if Mr. Taft should be renominated 
he would be triumphantly elected. There are a good 
many reasons why Ex-President Taft will neither 
be re-nominated nor reélected, and Richard Achilles 
Ballinger is several of them. 


When the Heavens Fall 


—"" justice be done,” says the proverb, “though 
the heavens fall.’””’ Some urge pursuit of some 
good end ruthlessly, regardless of falsity to thought 
or unfairness to persons. A most excellent friend has 
written to Harper’s Weekly, more than once, asking 
it not to be so squeamish; not, when it is fighting for 
a cause, to be so fastidious in weapons; for instance, 
when criticising the methods of the Rockefeller oli- 
garchy, not to name good Rockefeller acts and quali- 





ties. The advice is to go through Belgium, as it were. 
Our hope is to be of a little service in the movement 
to make the world more equal. Nevertheless it would 
be impossible to join those who at a new industrial 
outrage say “26 again,’ when they know Standard 
Oil is in no way concerned, as impossible as to join 
in the slanders from the other side against the labor- 
ers. Scrupulousness will not lessen influence. It is not 
when justice is done that the heavens fall. It is when 
untruth is spoken knowingly that the angels weep. 


Patriotism 


sl iene G. A. R. is strengthening itself politically by 

taking in the Sons of Veterans. One hundred 
years after the War of 1812 there were over two hun- 
dred widows on the pension list for that war. Up 
to 1914, the Civil War has cost in pensions four bil- 
lion dollars. For 1913, the appropriation was about 
a hundred and eighty-five million dollars, or fifty 
thousand dollars more than for the navy. Alto- 
gether we have spent one billion, two hundred and 
fifty million more for pensions than for the navy. 
France spends one hundred and sixty million dollars 
on her army, Germany two hundred and twelve mil- 
lion dollars. They tell us that foreign countries 
groan under the yoke of militarism. Pensions can- 
not be discussed in this country. It is difficult to dis- 
cuss even military and naval waste. To discuss the 
question of whether serving in the army for ninety 
days justifies a patriot in asking for a pension during 
the lives of himself and wives is to lack idealism. 
When it comes to patriotism, we can give all the 
foreign countries cards and spades. 


Germany’s Threat 


HE German government, with its peculiar mode 

of reasoning, wishes us to “compel” the British 
government to interpret food contraband in a way 
satisfactory to Germany. Does not even that 
strangely-thinking government realize that we are 
not helping to “compel” Germany to get out of Bel- 
glum, in spite of our interest in the Hague agree- 
ment? If our unwillingness to interfere carries us so 
far it is hardly likely we shall be violent about rights 
so difficult to make precise as those relating to con- 
traband. Some of the most modern-spirited Ameri- 
cans not wishing to kill a lot of men to avenge a 
few, would be against war, even if German sub- 
marines blew up a few of our ships, but the man in 
the street would be angry, and it would be a hazard- 
ous experiment to make. 
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Germany’s Genius 


tasaageresiagnan one aspect of Prince Henry’s trip 
to this country thirteen years ago, Charles 
Eliot Norton wrote: 


Harvard did so well by Prince Henry that it 
seems a little hard that her reward is to be a 
great herd of white elephants, presented by the 
Emperor, in the form of five hundred thousand 
marks’ worth of casts from German sculpture! 

If the Germans had ever produced a 
beautiful work, either of painting or sculpture, 
the prospect would be less distressing. But the 
rich German dealer in bric-a-brac and works of 
art whom I met in Venice and complimented on 
his taking the ugliest things he could find, was 
quite right when he replied to me, “Aber, mein 
Herr, die Schoenheit ist ein Schimpfwort in 
Deutschland.” <A colossal statue of the Great 
Elector! ten heroic statues of German heroes! ! 
What are we to do with them? 


In another letter he said: 


Why is it that the German race has from the be- 
ginning shown itself devoid of the sense of beauty 
in every art, and of the capacity for truly poetic 
imaginings? Compare Faust with any one of 
the greater Shakespearean tragedies. It may, 
though I doubt, surpass them all in the region of 
the understanding, but there is more of poetic 
imagination in a single scene of Hamlet or Mac- 
beth than in the whole play of the greatest of the 
Germans. 


Mr. Norton’s interpretation of beauty was strict, 
his sympathies not over-broad. How about Bee- 
thoven? Why forget music in discussing inspiration 
and beauty? Also why drag in Shakespeare? Any- 
body can be beaten with that club. From their time 
down to our day have Goethe and Schiller been sur- 
passed? Germany’s theatre is more alive today than 
any other unless it be Russia’s. Her fiction is strong. 
In portrait painting it may at least be said for her 
that Lembach stands next to Sargent. Appreciation 
is something, and it is a commonplace that Shake- 
speare is seen as a regular part of life in Germany, 
though in no country that speaks his language. The 
German has inspiration and he loves beauty. The 
Prussian influence has dominated him. After this 
war, he is likely to get rid of the excess of this in- 
fluence. He will still be practically efficient, but 
efficiency won’t be such a mania. It won’t make 
ethics blind, science declining, inspiration restricted, 
militarism worshipped. It will leave room for the 
older, kindly genius of the German race. 


After the War 


ITT announced that England would never consent 
that any country should arrogate the power of 
annulling at her pleasure the political system of 
Europe, established by solemn treaties and guaran- 
teed by the consent of the powers. The world feels 
that way today about Germany and Belgium, and 
is coming to feel it about Germany and non-com- 
batants at sea. Those peace advocates make a mis- 
take who ask that no indemnities should be required. 
From Germany to Belgium, a large indemnity is a 
moral law. Indemnities might well end there. As to 
the passing of territory, let us hope there will be lit- 
tle. Bismarck refused to take land from Austria 
after beating her, and was sorry the war-party in- 
sisted on taking so much from France. The Turk 








must leave Europe, and consequently big territorial 
changes are inevitable in the south-east. A frequent 
saying in Russia before the war was: “The Russian 
road to Constantinople leads through Berlin.” If 
Russia is willing to neutralize the Dardanelles, with 
free passage for warships, the problem will be much 
easier than if she demands them for herself. For the 
rest of that region, a reforming of the Balkan feder- 
ation seems the only hopeful solution. “Divide and 
rule,” said Machiavelli. Russia has kept her power 
that way in the Balkans, and not Russia alone. If 
those states are not federated they will be perpetual- 
ly at odds, likely to precipitate another conflict. If 
Austria goes to pieces, and the German bits are given 
to Germany, the greater Germany will deserve to 
keep a port on the Adriatic. Edison, in birthday re- 
flections on the war, said Germany beaten would be- 
come a republic, lose her faults, strengthen her vir- 
tues, and thus, in the arts of peace, dominate the 
world. Every facility for such power should be 
wished to her by all who are neutral at heart, how- 
ever strongly convinced of what outcome is desirable 
in this war. 


Bacon and Treitschke 


ACON wrote an essay on “The true Greatness of 
Kingdoms and Estates.” In it he says: 


A man may truly make a judgment that the 
principal point of greatness, in any State, is to 
have a race of military men. 


But above all for empire and greatness it im- 
porteth most that a Nation do profess arms as 
their principal honor, study and occupation. 


A foreign war is like the heat of exercise and 
serveth to keep the body in health: for in a 
slothful peace both courage will effeminate and 
manners corrupt. 


Obvious is the resemblance between these views 
and Treitschke’s. A difference, however, should be 
recognized in the historical periods. 
in the age of Elizabeth was a wholly different thing 
from praising it only yesterday. Whether Bacon was 
right over three centuries ago is at least doubtful. 
That his scientific and progressing mind would not 
have applied such thoughts to the civilization of to- 
day is a certainty. 


Distance 


= the fifth century the Teuton from the North and 

the Slav from the East poured into Rome, and 
Sidonius Apollinaris said it was “the funeral of the 
world.” It was not, however. When it comes to 
foretelling the remote consequences of race move- 
ments, prophecy deserves to go a long way back and 
take a seat. 


Armies and Men 


HE well-known British military writer, Colonel 
Maude, says: 

“Good officers in Germany are worshipped and 
trusted by their men as probably in no other country 
in the world, except perhaps among the fighting races 
of the Punjab; and German soldiers are very simple, 
lovable souls, who go as naturally to their captains 


To praise war. 
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in trouble as an Irishman goes to his priest.” 
Strangely docile is the German, and that docility has 
made it easier for him to fit so easily into the doc- 
trine of the all-importance of military efficiency, 
(whose high priest was Treitschke) which has been 
so loudly asserted by the Kaiser, which has become 
a mania among the professors, who, as President 
Hadley and others have pointed out, have an influence 
in Germany much like that of the press in the United 
States. In democratic countries, as in Switzerland 
and England, the officer may be highly respected, but 
he cannot be worshipped as a being of a higher world. 


Changing Birds 


a American militarist dreads the degeneration 
of our national bird from an authentic eagle into 
a domestic hen. The figure of speech will cause little 
alarm. We know well that while the eagle (Ameri- 
can, German, or any other species) looks decorative 
on a coin, when he goes into actual combat he 
acquires too much the appearance of a buzzard. 


A Tory 


S? William Barnes thinks of the Senate for him- 
self! Well, well. Good old Barnes. He is 
more or less of a ruffian, but he has his own dignity. 
He is at least convinced of his reasonableness, his 
usefulness; of the reason and use of party machines, 
He is worthy to be called something more than a 
boss. He isa Tory. He thinks he sees eternal prin- 
ciples menaced by erupting novelty. He is defending 
culture against the Cossack. He stands sword in 
hand against the invader. He is the boy on the burn- 
ing deck. The great State of New York has just sent 
Jimmy Wadsworth to the Senate. For the sake of 
harmony, we hope the next selection will be William 
Barnes. 


Sassing the Vox Dei 


HEN Meyer London, the only Socialist member 

of Congress, in a recent public speech, told the 
people in front of him that they should blame them- 
selves, instead of booing public officials, for the un- 
employment situation, he came near saying some- 
thing. “You read the sporting pages in the papers, 
and let the other pages go. How can city officials 
help such stupid people? They are tied with old laws, 
made while you went to prize fights.” If we lived 
in Meyer London’s district, we should vote for him 
for Congress, on whatever ticket it pleased him to 
run. 


- Socialism and the Young 


A’ by the way, as a sequel to the above, let 

us quote a sincere and wise young person recent- 
ly out of college, who said the other day: “What is 
the best Socialist organization to join? J don’t be- 
lieve in Socialism, but I want to work with the Social- 
ists, because they seem to be the only people who 
take evil seriously.” The morals of this anecdote 
are many, one being that for self-preservation the big 
parties, and the pillars of society, should study the 
unemployment situation as if it were a matter of im- 
portance, and also as if it were not an uncontrollable 
visitation of the Almighty. 





War and Women 


HY is War Brides so enormously successful? 

We are inclined to think it (on account of its 
ardent faith) the best piece of acting Mme. Nazimova 
has done, but there are other reasons for its vogue. 
One is the sincerity of the author also, who evidently 
hates war as intensely as the actress hates it. An- 
other reason lies in the audiences, who hate war too; 
who know how cruel it is to women; who are glad 
to see some of its tinsel soiled; and who would put an 
end to it forever if they knew the way. 


Background 


A NEW theatre was opened in New York the 
other day. It is a theatre in which not im- 
probably there may be expressed ideas, emotions, 
dreams. It lies in the heart of a district full of im- 
migrants. Near it is a large book store, full of vol- 
umes of philosophy, economics, religion, the rights of 
man, illustrating what the district demands. The 
first play given in the new theatre, Jeptha’s Daughter, 
a dramatization of the Bible tale, connected the play- 
house with the long tradition of a race. It built the 
background of a people. How noble is tradition! 
How like the horizon, the mountains, or the sea! It 
gives landmarks. It gives proportion. It helps us 
to look about, and to see ahead more clearly because 
of the look back along the trodden road, down which 
millions of our ancestors have confusedly groped 
their way. 


The Bible and the Doctors 


C HRONICLES is rather severe on the doctors. It 
says: 


And Asa, in the thirty and ninth year of his 
reign, was diseased in his feet, until his disease 
was exceeding great: yet in his disease he sought 
not to the Lord, but to the physicians. And Asa 
slept with his fathers. 
In Ecclesiasticus, on the cortrary, is a more en- 
couraging opinion: 
Honour the physician for the need thou hast of 
him; for the Most High hath created him. 


This sounds a little like Beatrice’s: 
God made him, and therefore let him pass for a man. 
But it gets better as it goes on: 


The skill of the physician shall lift up his head, 
and in the sight of great men he shall be praised. 
The Most High hath created medicines out of the 
earth, and a wise man shall not abhor them. 


Then, however, comes another blow: 


He that sinneth before his Maker shall fall into 
the hands of his physician. 


In the old days, the doctor did the best he could. 
Knowing little, it was almost inevitable that he 
should pretend much. Modern science has enabled 
his profession to rest upon solid foundations. New 
triumphs follow one another almost year by year. 
There will always be good and bad physicians, but 
the profession, as a profession, has become perhaps 
the most progressive and honorable of all the activ- 
ities of men. 
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“The Earth 
Opened” 


By BEATRICE BASKERVILLE 


7 earth opened and swallowed them up, Signor- 
ina. 

Thus did a young shepherd at Collarmele tell 
me his story of Italy’s recent earthquake, which de- 
stroyed fifty-four towns and villages and killed thou- 
sands. He added, with tears, that he had lost all his 
relatives, even to his cousins, 

Imagine a beautiful, hilly country, its mountains 
covered with snow, its hillsides and valleys dotted with 
towns and villages—all old, all beautiful and many of 
them prosperous. Imagine this country at 7:55 


aohot SAG. . 








night telegraph clerk had just finished his report and 
put on his hat to go home to bed; the pretty daughter 
of a local doctor had just rung up her friend on the 
telephone; officers at the barracks were at breakfast; 
late sleepers turned over for a final doze; a carpenter 
put his breakfast under his bench, meaning to work a 
little before eating it—thousands of people were be- 
ginning that sunny Wednesday as they had begun so 
many before. 

Suddenly, before the church clocks that regulate 
Italian village life had chimed eight o’clock, there came 


“The living envied the dead, so great was their suffering” 


on the morning of January the 13th—a fine, winter’s 
morning. The people are hardly up and about as yet, 
for snow fell the night before and there is not much 
field work in mid-winter. 

At Gioia dei Marsi, remotest and most fertile town- 
ship of the Marsica, a chauffeur was cleaning the 
Marquis’ motor cars; at Pescina, a few miles off, and the 
nearest railway station, only the shepherds and goat- 
herds were astir; at Celano, most of the women are 
in the beautiful old church; at Avezzano, still further 
down the valley, and the capital of the group of town- 
ships the station master was putting on his boots; the 
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the rushing as of a thousand winds, a rumbling as of 
thunder, not from the blue sky but, far more horrible, 
from the bowels of the earth; the houses, palaces and 
cathedrals rocked; there was a crash and the hurl and 
dust which meant the falling of a hundred towns and 
villages. . When those who were left could see 
through the blinding dust and the smoke of burning 
debris, they found ruin and desolation around them. 
At Gioia dei Marsi, the only object which was not 
crushed into powder was one of the Marquis’ motor 
cars. . . . Notastone, not a table, not a bench has 
been left. All through the district, nearly every man 
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7 of authority or 
| education was 
either killed or 
buried alive; 
not a _ doctor 
not an officer, 
not even a sol- 
dier left to take 
the lead and 
tell these poor, 
dazed, _grief- 
bowed peasants 
what to do to 
save their dear 
ones from a 
living death. 
Next day, I 
saw men still 
weeping over 
the ruins of 
their homes. 
Between their 
sobs, they told 
me that there 
lay their wives 
and _ families; 
yet nothing 
would induce 
them to turn 
up the debris with their hands. The immensity of the 
disaster had parallzed them. “The earth had swallowed 
them up,” and that was an end of it. 

This was one characteristic of the earthquake. An- 
other was the remoteness of the most ruined villages and 
little towns—except Avezzano which suffered terribly, 
losing all but six hundred of its population of eleven 
thousand. I remember one man in this living night- 











Soldiers working in the ruins at Avezzano 


are the king; they will obey you and dig for them,” she 
cried. 

The soldiers had already excavated a certain number 
of dead and injured; friends and relatives were seeking 
their dead ones; orphans bemoaned their parents and 
mothers their children; the hungry begged for bread, 
and the injured for water. Bread we had brought, but 
water there was none, for the earthquake had ruined 
the pipes that bring it from the mountains. Com- 
pare this ferment of affliction with Celano, a little town 
a few miles further up the valley. There reign- 
ed the silence of the grave. I asked a tired, wan man 
who was sitting by the fountain, where all the people 
had gone. “They are swallowed up in the ruins,” he 
answered and bent his head to the ground. No, he 
didn’t want anything to eat; bread would choke him. 
I went into the town. Seemingly, little damage had 
been done. The church had been ruined, it is true, 
burying two hundred people in its fall. The walls of 
the houses were still standing. But a closer inspection 
showed that the houses were mere shells—the interiors 
had gone, burying the inmates as they fell. The sur- 
vivors seemed to have fled; but next morning they came 
back, and began to help the soldiers excavate the in- 
jured. 

Whilst I was at Collarmele they took out a young 
girl; she was dead. Her slim hand, stiff and covered 
with the dust of powdered masonry, still clasped the 
pale blue damask counterpane. The soldiers dug deeper 
down, looking for the rest of the household. Half a 
yard below the spot. where they found her body they 
came upon a wine glass; it was intact. 

At Pescina, they rescued a woman who had been 
buried for five days. The violence of the shock had 
thrown the house she was in into the next-door garden, 
and she was wedged in between a mass of debris and 
the remains of an apple tree; its fruit kept her alive, 





mare. He showed me the heap 
of stone and rubbish which | 
had been his house till the day | 
before. Then he drew from 
his broad Italian belt a pho- 
tograph of his wife and child. 
“T pulled it from the ruins,” 
he explained with many 
tears. “The cruel stones near- 
ly killed me.” Here his mother 


Fe 


a chair and a blanket?” He 
replied, “I only wanted this.” 
And his mother, with wrinkled 
face and dishevelled, dusty 
hair, cursed the government, 
which had not sent enough sol- 
diers. At Gioia dei Marsi and 
the many small places above 
it the survivors were cut off 
from the outer world for three 
whole days—not a shovel, not 
a loaf of bread, not a torch to 
lessen the horror of those long 
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nights. Four hundred people 
lived out of a population of 
fourteen hundred; and the living envied the dead, so 
great were their sufferings. 

There were strange contrasts in this country of pain 
and death. At Avezzano, when the first train from 
Rome crawled into the wrecked station, we were greeted 
by such a wail of misery as I hope never to hear again. 
Think of it; eleven thousand human beings under the 
debris of the city; not a house but was levelled to the 
ground; not a street open, for all the houses had fallen 
into them. The king could not walk on level ground 
for more than a couple of hundred yards. He climbed 
onto the rumns, the tears in his eyes as a woman begged 
him to save her family from under the debris. “You 





Taking away money found in the debris at Gioia die Marsi 


having water in it as well as food. Others lived for 
six and even seven days without either food or water. 

Ortucchio, a poor little place, fell in like a pack of 
cards. Many of the men are in America. One, a man 
named Irti, had sent from there to his wife sixty dol- 
lars, just before the earthquake. She, her seven chil- 
dren and the money, were buried under their cottage. 
During the seven days that followed she saw all her 
children die around her. The odor of their bodies has 
driven her mad. She thinks that every object near her, 
and everybody at the hospital who approaches her car- 
ries this terrible odor. Women and children live long- 
est under the ruins; able-bodied men succumb the soon- 
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est. One of the most horrible aspects were the large 
numbers of dogs who went mad after feeding upon the 
human remains under the debris. 

At Cerchio, I met a man sitting near a steamer trunk; 
on the top he had reverently laid an ivy cross, plucked 
from a devastated garden near by. He told me his 
story with that ease with which Italians talk to strang- 
ers about their most intimate affairs. “I can’t cry,” 


he began, “I wish I could.” He was in Rome when the 
His wife was in 


first reliable earthquake news came. 
Cerchio. He rushed 
to the Rome station. 
The last train had left 
for Cerchio an hour 
ago. No, they were 
not running any spec- 
ial trains to the seat 
of the earthquake; 
the ordinary _ train 
would leave at eight 
next morning. He tried 
to hire a motor. The 
garage wanted three 
hundred francs. “I 
hadn’t the money,” he 
said simply, He wait- 
ed, like so many 
others who were too 
poor to motor, till the 
morning. The jour- 
ney only takes four 
and a half hours in 
ordinary times but the 
line was dangerous; it 
was dusk when he 
reached the heap of 
ruins that had been 
his home. The hand- 
full of soldiers were al- 
ready trying to do the 
work of several hun- 
dred men. He called 
for his wife from the 
top of the ruins. Her 
faint voice came back. 
He had neither pick 
nor spade, so set to 
work with his hands. 
After some time a 
neighbor helped him. 
They worked thus for thirty-six hours—without as much 
as a beam to help them. At last, they were able to pass 
her some brandy. She lived long enough for them to 
see her face. 

The king, who did his best for the victims, by no 
means hid his anger at the tardy way the Roman 
authorities coped with the disaster. At the Ministry 
of the Interior they refused to believe that fifty-four 
towns had been destroyed; a command for a regiment 
of sappers to leave for Avezzano on the evening of the 
thirteenth was cancelled at the last moment. Bitter 
were the curses of the survivors. 

The soldiers and the firemen, men and officers, be- 
haved splendidly, working against enormous difficulties. 
A regiment which arrived on foot from Ancona at Gioia 
dei Marsi on the fourth evening after the earthquake 
had one day’s rations, and set to work on the ruins 
without a rest. “We had no hammers and put up these 
two sheds for the injured with the beams we pulled from 
the debris, knocking in the nails with the stones we 
picked up,” a subaltern told me. 

Sora, with a population of several hundred survivors, 
received two hundred loaves of bread on the third day 
after the earthquake. 

To Paterno, the Ministry of the Interior despatched 
ao bread, but large quantities of macaroni, despite the 








The king of Italy climbing over the ruins at Avezzano. 
wounded ; the man on the stretcher was buried three days 


fact that total failure of the water supply had been 
officially confirmed. Pelino, a remote village, was so 
utterly forgotten that news of its ruin only reached 
Rome on the 17th. “But they never forget to come and 
collect the taxes,” cried the angry survivors. 

San Benedetto, almost entirely ruined, waited four 
days for picks and shovels; and these were brought by 
a little band of volunteers; in fact, if not for private 
initiative, the survivors of all these towns would have 
fared a great deal worse than they did. 

Some of the first to 
arrive on the scene 
were “white slave” 
dealers, eager to take 
off young girls who 
had been left alone in 
the world. At Gioia 
dei Marsi the officer 
in command was sur- 
prised to see that a 
woman who had come 
in a motor car with 
food and _ blankets 
took the trouble to 
paint her face whilst 
the chauffeur was get- 
ting the car ready to 
start. He asked her 
name; she refused to 
give it, but said she 
had come to adopt 
| two girls. She and her 
car were ordered out 
of the town. Later 
on, she was seen in a 
smaller town. Many 
of these birds of prey 


have been _identi- 
fied and a= strict 
watch was put on 


them. 

It is impossible to 
speak of all I saw dur- 
ing the four days 
spent in that devas- 
tated country; many 
of the scenes were too 


horrible. But many 
Moving the acts of heroism and 
kindness _counterbal- 


anced the terrors of death and pain—the patience of 
the victims—once they had had their outbursts against 
the government; their readiness to be satisfied with 
half a loaf of bread because the people in the next 
village were hungrier than they; privations borne in 
silence, gratitude for the help individuals gave them, 
their patience with one another and their many acts of 
self-sacrifice. 

Here, as everywhere else, it was the poor who showed 
their intense sympathy with poverty and distress. One 
little Italian teacher spent her meagre savings on a 
shawl, which she asked me to take up to some poor 
woman; and had she been choosing it for herself she 
could not have done so with better care. I know that 
she has not always enough macaroni for her own din- 
ner. Then there are the hard-working sol- 
diers who gave their rations to the survivors and lent 
them their coats; and the crowds at Rome station, who 
brought their own dinners for the refugees, so that they 
might eat before going any further. Such actions far 
outnumber the solitary cases of theft amongst the ruins, 
or the intrigues of those who drive a shameful trade. 

Will these towns rise again? The survivors of 
Avezzano say their city must and will. In other places 
the survivors are so few and so poor that one wonders 
if they will have the courage to begin over again. 
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Frank Chance, known as the “Peerless 
Leader” but now out of the game 


HO will be the baseball 
hero of 1915? George 
Stallings, better known 

perhaps by the title, the “Muir- 
acle Man,” just now enjoys the 
sporting spotlight. Stallings is 
being credited with everything 
that is wonderful in baseball. His 
achievement in bringing the Bos- 
ton club from a tail end position 
in July to the pennant honors in 
October has been widely heralded 
as one of the greatest achieve- 
ments in the history of the 
game. His feat of winning the 
World’s Championship — stands 
out as a record for that classic 
event. No other club since the 
inaugural of the event has been 
able to capture baseball’s great- 
est honor in four straight games. 

While Johnny Evers at second 
and Maranville at short were 
most valuable to the club from a 
defensive standpoint, while 
James, Rudolph and Tyler were 
of much assistance from the 
pitching point of view, while Hank Gow- 
dy and his clouting was of great aid in 
deciding the big series, still much of the 
credit for making the Boston club a win- 
ner is being showered on Stallings. Fan- 
dom is being told in countless winter 
stories how Stallings makes stars out of 
cast-offs; how he moulds tail enders into 
pennant winners; how he makes fellows 
with a yellow streak as game as they make 
them, how he creates a fighting spirit, 
when the team is about to weaken. 
Many strange and wonderful feats are 
credited to the resourcefulness of Stal- 
lings, and no doubt all are well deserved, 
for Stallings has certainly been a wonder 
worker with the Boston club. 

It is up to Mr. Stallings to enjoy 
thoroughly the position he now 
occupies in the baseball world. 

He is the man of the hour. 
No club will be a bigger 
attraction than the “Mir- 
acle Man” and his Boston 
club when the season of 
1915 opens. If the club 
continues to play the snap- 
py, winning article of ball 


Jake Stahl won a pennant and a World’ i 
lowing year he was released because of his team’s poor showing 


it displayed in the latter half of the 1914 
season, then the popularity of the club 
will continue, and it should have a won- 
derfully successful season. If the club 


should fail to keep up its snappy style, 
then its popularity will start to wane. 
Fans and scribes will forget about the 
“Miracle Man” in a hurry, and turn 
their attention to whoever happens to 





George Stallings—the baseball hero of 1914 





of 1915? 


By BILLY EVANS 


be creating a sensation in the National 
pastime. 

Fame of the baseball variety is fleet- 
ing. You are the big noise today, and 
hardly a squeak tomorrow. One year 
ago the baseball world was singing the 
praises of Connie Mack. The feat of 
his team in defeating the Giants in such 
decisive fashion, four out of five games, 
was regarded as a most extraor- 
dinary feat. That sterling per- 
formance of just one year ago, 
has been lost sight of through the 
great work of the Braves. The 
Athletics, heroes of the 1913 
struggle, are more or less objects 
of ridicule, because of the poor 
showing against Boston. While 
the prowess of the Athletics re- 
ceived a severe jolt at the hands 
of Boston, Connie Mack’s repu- 
tation as one of the greatest 
strategists in baseball was only 
slightly dimmed. Mack has done 
so many unusual things during 
his connection with baseball, that 
it is impossible to keep fandom 
from talking about him for any 
great length of time. It wouldn’t 
be at all surprising if a year 
hence Mack would be more 
talked about than ever. 

John J. McGraw put New 
York on the baseball map. He 
made the National League in that 
city. So popular was the “Little 
Napoleon” with the New York fans, 
that the American League practi- 
cally had to use a dark lantern 
and a jimmy to break into New York. 
It was a National League city if there 
ever was one. In 1905 McGraw gave 
the Gothamites a pennant winner and a 
world’s championship. In 1908 he was 
nosed out by a scant margin, it being 
necessary to play an extra game to de- 
cide the championship. In 1911, 1912 
and 1913 McGraw won the National 
League pennant. In three successive tries 
he failed to win the World’s Champion- 
ships. In 1911 the Athletics trounced 
him soundly. In 1912 a series of tough 
breaks killed his chances with Boston, 
when he seemed to have the honor won. 
In 1913 his machine crumbled before the 

assaults of the Mackmen and 

was badly beaten. 
The baseball fans have 
Sian a critical appetite. Not so 
many years ago when 

‘ Washington felt badly un- 

less its American League 


's Series in 1912. The fol- team finished last, the fans 


insisted if they ever got a 
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club that could finish in the first 
division they would hardly know 
how to act. Clarke Griffith came 
to Washington, gave them a snap- 
py team, finished in the first- 
division, and the fans were jubi- 
lant. It would have been better 
for Griffith had he finished fourth 
than second. He had only first to 
shoot at. He predicted a pennant, 
the fans expected it. The team 
failed to win first honors, and the 
fans who a few years before in- 
sisted they would be satisfied for 
life with a first division club, were 
sore and disgusted because Griffith 
had failed to win the pennant. 

One would imagine that Mc- 
Graw, because of his many vic- 
tories, would have won for him- 
self a place in the hearts of the 
Gotham fans that would excuse a 
number of failures on the part of 
his team. There is no denying 
that New York fans were disap- 
pointed over the failure of the 
Giants to win the 1914 honors. The 
fact that late in the race the 
Giants enjoyed a twelve-game lead, 
made the defeat of their favorites all 
the harder to swallow. The fact that a 
club that was a tail-ender in July beat 
them out, made the entire affair all the 
harder to forgive. Perhaps no man in 
New York felt worse over the failure 
of his club than McGraw. It had stop- 
ped dead on him, when it seemed it could 
walk in an easy winner. 

I umpired the 1914 clash between the 
two New York clubs. Five years pre- 
vious I had worked the same series be- 





John J. McGraw, the “Little Napoleon” of baseball. 
His failure to win in 1914 caused New York fans to 


forget many former successes 


tween the two clubs. In 1910 the Giants 
were an overwhelming favorite. It would 
have seemed that the winning of three 
pennants would have made them all the 
stronger. Gotham fans, however, had 
become used to pennants, what they 
wanted was a World’s Championship, 
and in three attempts to win that 
honors, the Giants had failed dismally. 
Fandom forgot about the winning of 
pennants, it remembered only the losing 
of the World’s Championships. 

The New York Americans last season 
were always in the neighborhood 


of the tail end. The club had 


done nothing in particular to en- 
dear it to the fans, yet a big ma- 
jority of the enthusiasts who at- 
tended the New York series, were 
pulling for the American League 
entry. Manager McGraw was on 
the bench during the first game. 
The way the fans roasted him was 
a huge surprise to me. McGraw 
realized the feeling of the crowd. 
He evidently decided not to give 
them a chance to give him a real 
rough ride. He never left the 
bench during the progress of the 
game. During the remainder of 
the series, he viewed the contest 
from a seat in the extreme right- 
centre field, where the pitchers 
warm up. 

In 1912 Jake Stahl won a pen- 
nant and a World’s Championship 
for Boston. The following year he 
was released because he couldn’t 
get his team to win. That was 
surely quick action. In 1905 Field- 
er Jones won a pennant and a 
World’s Championship at Chicago. He 
had a team known as the “Hitless Won- 
ders,” but he made it win for him. Last 
year Jones was with St. Louis in the 
Federal League. Few people recalled 
what wonderful feats he had performed 
in 1906 with a very ordinary club. 
Fred Clarke, until last year, always gave 
Pittsburg a first division club. His team 
failed last year, when it was a favorite 
to win. That one failure made the fans 
yell for his head. 

Past performances count for little in 
baseball. You simply must keep on de- 
livering. 


Booze and History 


Chicago, IIll., Feb. 3, 1915. 
Editor of Harrer’s WEEKLY: 
AY I combine in one letter re- 
marks on widely separated sub- 
jects? 

Your issue of February 6 contains a 
letter from one Mr. Jno. Bolger who 
seems to take pride in ethnological his- 
tory as a proof of wickedness of pro- 
hibition. I am not a prohibitionist my- 
self, I am not in favor of it; therefore, 
if you ask me why I take the trouble 
to oppose Mr. Bolger, let us say that it 
pains me to see the “wet” cause argued 
so badly. Perhaps, however, you print- 
ed his effort in order that his ire might 
not cause him to erase himself from 
your mailing list. My point is this: 
Islam (Mr. Bolger sadly confounds the 
Turkish nation with the Mohammedan 
faith) most assuredly has produced 
many great men since the days of the 
prophet; I might begin the list with 
Mehmed II, “the conqueror,” and con- 
tinue it with Sueliman I; let others con- 
tinue it further. Nor are the Turks, 


with whom I have a fair first-hand 
acquaintance, “inferior in everything ex- 
cept bigotry, brutality, and ignorance.” 
Their government is perhaps the worst 
in the world but the individual Turk, 
in my opinion (I wonder, by the way, 
if Mr. Bolger has ever been east of the 
Hudson river, to say nothing of the 
Aegean sea) is the finest peasant type in 
the world. His physical strength, men- 
tal vigor, and unexampled honesty are 
at once an argument in favor of pro- 
hibition and the doctrines of Moham- 
med. That great man’s teachings, it 
may be remembered, keep his follow- 
ers from many acts in common practice 
among Christians. Prohibition is prac- 
ticed and is a “success” in Greece, and 
one may remember, to follow out Mr. 
Bolger’s line of argument, that the ab- 
staining Hellenes “were more than @ 
match for” “the beer-drinking Bulgars;” 
and that the same Greeks fell before the 
same Turks in 1897. Furthermore, the 
same wet America produced Washing- 
ton, Mr. Bolger, and myself, to say noth- 


ing of the many railway managers who 
insist on total abstinence among their 
employees. I say no more on this point, 
for doubtless if your editorial failed to 
satisfy Mr. Bolger and the hard-pressed 
United Societies, my poor words can 
hardly succeed in doing so. 

Now for some criticism of yourself: 
You have very little advertising and so 
must be able to scrutinize more or less 
carefully that which comes your way. 
Are you, then, very proud of the “Sep- 
tember Morn Watch Fob” cut? Were 
you familiar with the charming original 
you would notice certain changes be- 
tween this and that which tend to make 
the fob “classy and alluring” enough to 
“make ’em all take notice.” My mean- 
ing must be fairly clear to you, so I say 
no more. 

With thanks should you care to pub- 
lish this, with best wishes for your suc- 
cess if you do not, I am, 


Yours very truly, 


Crrus HAMMOND. 


How much money do we needlessly feed to the “War Ring” each year? GILSON GARDNER will tell in the 


next issue 
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What Russia Fights 


For 


By PRINCE EUGENE TROUBETSKOY 


ITHOUT question, the most im- 
portant thing that has happened 
during these great historic days, 

is the spiritual revolution through which 
we have passed. For the first time after 
many years we have seen a united, and 
intact Russia. 

In 1877, during the war with Turkey, 
the state of our public mind was in many 
respects similar 


In the Russkiya Vedomosti, Moscow. 


Russian artillery in Poland 


feeling; we were fighting only for our- 
selves, and for foreign territory. And 
Russia has never found inspiration in 
serving a bare national interest. It is a 
peculiarity of Russian patriotism that it 
is never inspired by the idea of the 
fatherland as such, by serving Russia 
as such. In order to give ourselves up 
for the country we must know what ser- 





mains very little understood by the Rus- 
sian public. On the other hand, the ap- 
peal of the Most August Commander-in- 
Chief, which put the Polish question to 
the foreground in full force, arouses gen- 
eral enthusiasm, and an unusual out- 
burst of Russian national feeling. This 
feeling has not yet been defined with 
reference to the Galicians; but it saw 

immediately the 





to what we have 
now. Then also 
all differences 
were forgotten; 
all were united 
in one thought, 
in one outburst. 
When one re- 
flects on our na- 
tional unity, 
these great mo- 
ments are what 
one always re- 
members, when 
the national 
unity became 
palpable, visible. 
And one always 
wishes to believe 
that it is pre- 
cisely in this 








passing moment 
that our genuine 
spiritual force 
has revealed it- 
self. All these last years we have 
seen parties in bitter conflict, one 
with the other, we have seen classes and 
racial groups; but Russia we have not 
seen—we did not know where were her 
will, her thought and her feeling. 

The contrast between what we have 
now and what we had before has re- 
vealed the one great secret of our na- 
tional life. For the second time in my 
own memory, Russia finds her spiritual 
unity in a war of liberation. 

There were many reasons why we 
suffered defeat in the last Japanese war; 
the main reason, it seems to me, was the 
following: There was not that super- 
national aim which could unite Russia 
in one whole and make her live with one 


Russian reinforcements marching through a Polish town. 
unity in a war of liberation.” 


vice Russia is doing, for what and for 
whom. And we must believe in the 
sacredness of this service, and recognize 
its justice. We must have an aim that 
raises our national task above national 
egotism. 

To what a degree nationalism is 
foreign to Russian patriotism was shown 
particularly by the different attitudes 
taken by the Russian public toward two 
questions that have come up recently— 
the Polish question and the Russo-Gali- 
cian question. It would seem that this 
last question should have been particu- 
larly dear to our national feeling. But on 
the contrary—and here we find a pecu- 
liarly typical trait of the Russian char- 
acter—the Russo-Galician question re- 


“Russia finds her spiritual 


} necessity of re- 
establishing the 
‘unity of dis- 
rupted Poland. 
| This trait of 
the Russian 
character is often 
explained as our 
“impractical 
idealism and 
fanciful dream- 
ing,” or even as 
“cosmo politan- 
ism’—the _ab- 
sence of a 
“healthy national 
feeling;” and the 
Germans are 
held up to us as 
examples. 

Now that this 
model, which our 
nationalistic 
program _ slav- 
ishly copied 
has been so thoroughly discredited, it is 
not hard to answer these charges. That 
which has seemed to many to be “im- 
practical idealism” and “fanciful dream- 
ing,” are in fact the healthy conscious- 
ness of Russia’s national interest, which 
is closely bound up with a just and hu- 
man attitude toward other peoples. For- 
tunately for Russia the liberation of 
other peoples, especially other Slav peo- 
ples, in the condition not only of her 
spiritual but also of her material in- 
tegrity. The unity and integrity of Rus- 
sia, and the liberation of fellow Slavs— 
those are the two slogans in the name 
of which the war is being fought. It is 
necessary to point out that both form 
one inseparable whole? 
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Ballade of the Nostrum Monger 


By W. P. LAWSON 


Respectfully dedicated to the Patten Medicine Man. 


HAT are y’ trying to do to us— 
Earning our living as best we can— 
Why’re you kicking up such a fuss, 

Puttin’ the bee on the Business Man? 
What if we do sell black and tan 

White and yellow and old and young; 

We give ’em the snappiest dope we can — 
We sell ’em Hope—till the trap is sprung. 


What are y’ trying to do to us— 

Why do you want to put the ban 

On a perfectly regular business? 

What’s it to you if we feed ’em bran, 

Poison or pep—when there ain’t a man, 
Woman or child that think he’s stung? 

We keep ’em happy as long as we can 

And we give ’em Hope till the trap is sprung. 


We should care if you roar and cuss, 

Call us crooks and give us a pan. 

Supposing we live off the credulous, 

We do the job as neat as we can; 

We’re taking zt home in a moving van 

And we won’t give up till the core is wrung, 

For we’re divvying up with the Other Man, 
While boobs take Hope till the trap is sprung. 


L’envot 


Mister Editor, try if you can 

To save the simps that cry to be stung. 
Here’s where we’ve got you, man to man, 
We sell ’em Hope, till the trap is sprung. 























OVERNOR GEORGE A. CARL- 

SON took office as chief executive 

of Colorado on January 12. A 

week later he announced the creation of 

a new state office—that of assistant gov- 

ernor—and appointed to the position his 
wife, Mrs. George A. Carlson. 

To the governors wife in her new 
position, which is purely honorary 
and advisory, has been assigned the 
task of meeting with the women’s or- 
ganizations of Denver and of the 
state and discussing with them the 
measures now before the legislature 
in which they are especially interest- 
ed. Later when the bills come from 
the legislature, those relating to wo- 
men and children will be referred to 
Mrs. Carlson who will be in daily at- 
tendance at the state house. 
With the knowledge which 
she has gained from pre- 
liminary conferences, she 
will recommend those which 
she deems wise to the gov- 
ernor who will be guided 
largely by her in the mat- 
ter of affixiug his signa- 
ture. 

The femizists of Col- 
orado are rejoicing in the 
belief that a big stride for- 
wards has been made in 
this public recognition of. 
woman’s ability as well as 
of her rights. The wife, 
often enough, has been 
acknowledged to be the 
power behind the throne, but this is the 
first time that she has been placed in the 
public position of chief advisor to a 
governor. 

Mrs. Carlson might be called an ideal 
type of the modern woman who com- 
bines in a happy degree domesticity and 
out-in-the-world activities. Graduated 
from the Colorado state normal school, 
she was married before she had begun 
her work of teaching. A loss to numer- 
ous scholars, no doubt, but a gain to the 
four little Carlsons now on deck, who 
are Elaine, aged 7, George A., Junior, 
5 years, John, 3 years and baby Juanita, 
eight months. Always devoted to her 
home and to her children, the “first lady 
of the state” has yet found ample time 
to interest herself keenly and intelligent- 
ly in her husband’s work, which has been 
law up to the present time. It is 
natural, therefore, that she should now 
come to the front as an unofficial “prime 
minister.” 

One of the measures which both Gov- 
ernor Carlson and his “assistant” con- 
sider of prime importance to all citizens 
of the state has to do with industrial re- 
lations. Out of the chamber of horrors 
into which Colorado was plunged last 
May when a strike which lasted for six 
months in the southern coal fields, the 
state has emerged with the determination 
to put into effect constructive legislation 
which, it is hoped, will make industrial 
wars less frequent. 


To this end a bill has been introduced 


Colorado’s Prime Minister 


By GERTRUDE ORR 


to establish an industrial commission 
with three members who are given, be- 
sides rights of rigid investigation, the 
power to administer a system of work- 
men’s compensation. The passage of the 
bill is being strongly urged by the Gov- 
ernor, backed by a majority, in a house 
and senate of Republican legislators, and 














Mrs. George A. Carlson, the “assistant governor’ of Colorado 
and the first woman to be made, officially, chief advisor to @ 
governor 


also by labor leaders and employers. The 
mighty results accomplished by a sim- 
ilar bill in Wisconsin, where the com- 
mission is said to have protected the in- 
terests both of the man of means and of 
his employees have strongly impressed 
people of all classes and resulted in an 
unusually strong endorsement of the bill. 

When the strike last year resulted in 
the calling of an extra session of the 
legislature, an effort was made by Col- 
orado’s woman senator, Helen Ring 
Robinson, to have the call extended suf- 
ficiently in its scope to permit of the 
consideration of a bill somewhat similar 
to the one now before the legislature. 
Senator Robinson had made a trip to 


Canada to study conditions there and re-. 


turned with the conviction that an in- 
dustrial commission would go a long 
way towards solving Colorado’s tre- 
mendous problem. This year Senator 
Robinson and Evangeline Heartz, the 
women’s representative in the house, 
have united in supporting the measure. 
They are Democrats but when it is a 
question of helping the state and its peo- 
ple they lay party prejudice aside. 

Since the two feminine law-makers 
who are sitting in the legislature this 
year are members of the minority party, 
a Republican ticket having been elected 
as a rebuke to preceding Democratic ad- 
ministrations, they have not introduced 
any great number of bills but have con- 
fined themselves to important measures 
of humanitarian interest. One of these 


which will be championed by Senator 
Robinson proposes to create a new state 
wage board with greater powers than 
those conferred upon a board created 
two years ago with limited powers to in- 
vestigate the subject of minimum wages 
for women and minors. The new board 
will have power to put in force a sched- 
ule of wages after careful investiga- 
tions. 

Another bill introduced by Sena- 
tor Robinson is an abatement act 
similar to the one in California which 
was put through with the aid of the 
women of the state. The bill, be- 
sides automatically closing up all 
houses of ill fame gives to the com- 
munity a club with which to fight 
property owners who lease their 
premises to disreputable 
tenants by forbidding the 
use of the property for one 
year under an injunction. 
Senator Robinson has 
thrown herself heart and 
soul into the work of push- 
ing this bill which is fa- 
vored by the governor and 
his “assistant.” Similar bills 
have been passed in five 
other equal suffrage states. 

A third measure intro- 
duced by Mrs. Robinson 
with the backing of the 
club women of the state, 
proposes to establish a wo- 
man’s reformatory build- 
ing in connection with 
the girl’s reformatory at Morrison, 
Colorado. At the present time a judge 
must choose between sentencing a 
young woman to the school where 
she teaches evil lessons to unruly 
little girls of 10 and 12 years who have 
gotten into mischief because their 
parents could not handle them, or to the 
state penitentiary where she in turn 
learns evil from the more mature in- 
mates. 

The bills in which Representative 
Evangeline Heartz is most interested 
provide for the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment and of corporal punishment in 
schools. Mrs. Heartz is an old hand at 
the political game as she has served two 
previous terms in the house. During her 
last term she succeeded in getting a bill 
abolishing capital punishment put on 
the statute books, but it was repealed 
the following session. Since then the 
cases of several men who have waited in 
the shadow of the gallows for several 
years and finally been sentenced to hang 
have focused attention on such “inhuman 
treatment” and there is a strong public 
sentiment against the death sentence. 
Mrs. Heartz also is interested in a meas- 
ure providing for stricter marriage laws 
in the state. Before a marriage license 
can be issued a declaration of “inten- 
tions” must be signed by the man and 
his fiancée. If objections to the marriage 
are made, a license can not be issued 
until the county judge has passed upon 
the validity of such objections. 
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MONG the iridescent comments 
furnished by the great New York 
dailies on the latest Shakespeare 

enterprise one was in gist that anybody 
who was “honest with himself” would 
admit the reading of A Midsummer 
Night's Dream to be a tedious enter- 
prise, which only pedantry would make 
voluntary. This critic falls into one of 
three familiar classes. He is the person 
who in galleries aggressively “knows 
what he likes,” with a sense of superior- 
ity increased by his confessed (but not 
really believed) ignorance of art. An- 
other class is the contrary, the pedant, 
the person who knows all about art but 
doesn’t know what he likes. From that 
individual the United States is not in 
overwhelming danger. A third class 
ought to contain more critics and more 
managers than it does: a class that, with- 
out liking things merely because they 
are reputed worthy, does enjoy Cymbe- 
line more than Watch Your Step. Per 
sonally I do not pretend to have a criter- 
ion of literature or drama. 


I know I have not. Nor 
do I pretend to enjoy 


all the best. I do not hap- 
pen to read appreciatingly 
Spenser, Carlyle, Chateau- 
briand and_ scores of 
others. -I happen to enjoy 
George Fuller more than 
many sounder painter- 
ers. What I do assert is 
that there are persons, of 
whom I am one, who find 
life incomplete without 
masterpieces, and the thea- 





tre unsatisfying without the genius 
of many ages and countries. It 
chances that A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream is to me the most attractive 
to read of all Shakespeare’s com- 
edies, and Shakespeare the most 
steadily pleasing of writers. 
Therefore when Mr. Bar- 
ker was ingenious enough 
so to put the Dream on the 
stage that New York 
would take a few moments 
away from Chin Chin to 
see it, he received loud 
cheers from me. And that 
in spite of the fact that if 
I had had the ability to 
produce the comedy my- 
self I should have produced it in a 
wholly other spirit. 

Mr. Barker is a visualizing artist. He 
is more that, I think, than he is a poet. 
When Wordsworth spoke of 


“That inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude,” 


he was not referring to the same kind 
of visualization that distinguished 
Theophile Gautier, who said: “I am a 
man for whom the external world ex- 
ists.” The two elements overlap; both 
Wordsworth and Gautier think in pic- 
tures; but one values the picture for it- 
self and the other for its meaning. 
Shakespeare has in himself most of the 
elements of art, but it is his surpassing 
poetry that makes him Shakespeare. The 
essence of that poetry is in his words. 
Therefore if one who likes to read A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream often, and 
think of it oftener, were to produce it 
ideally, with no restrictions of the actual 
world, he would give it in a wood, with 


















Barker’s Dream 


By NORMAN HAPGOOD 


youthful * Ellen Terry playing all the 
female parts, child Ellen Terrys play- 
ing most of the fairies, and an Ellen 
Terry infusing her spirit into the men. 
That fan iful illustration merely means 
that the word full of color, emphasis, 
grace—full of lingering, devoted clinging 
to the emotion and the thought—is the 
soul of Shakespeare’s greatness, and 
without it he would not be the foremost 
creator in the world. 

To say so much, however, in order to 
make clear differences in ideal, is almost 
impertinent. One should grant to the 
artist his starting point. One should 
merely ask that his view be interesting, 
his realization able. Mr. Barker’s pro- 
duction has given intense delight to 
many exceptionally intelligent persons 
who appreciate decorative art and its 
relation to the stage. In that field he 
is a master. It has earned the gratitude 
also of those who are less alive to decora- 
tive art and more alive to the light that 
never was, because although it leaves 
out much of their world it makes pos- 
sible on our stage one of the loveliest of 
stories. Showing what a repertory can 
do is this visiting manager’s greatest 
triumph. I shall not discuss the size or 
color of fairies (pace Hazlitt), or the 
question of whether Bottom was gay or 
pompous, or various interesting questions 
connected with the modern and brilliant 
scenery, because it is enough merely to 
rejoice that an eternal masterpiece has 
appeared in its entirety, with lovely 
music and dances and pictures, on the 
New York stage, and emerges from the or- 
deal with the triumph of having at least 
stimulated keen and serious discussion 
of questions connected with stage art 
and poetic drama. My guess is that 
with a uniformly high qual- 
ity of elocution (rapid, sen- 
sitive, harmonious) the 
poetry might have been 
more successfully combined 
with the spectacle; but my 
emotion is one of enthu- 
siastic satisfaction that so 

stimulating a novelty has 
~ broken the monotony of 
the stage in our so-called 
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ee HE question therefore for the 
T Methodist Episcopal church to 
decide is whether it desires in 
place of high leadership a man who is 
selling a medicine consisting of one-fifth 
pure’ aleohol—nay more, who is urging 
through large advertising the buying of 
this medicine. The outcome of the suit 
has nothing to do with the answer of 
the church to this question. 

“Lager beer contains 2 per cent to 
3 per cent alcohol. Ale, porter and ex- 
port beer contains 3 per cent to 6 per 
cent alcohol. Champagne contains 8 
per cent to 10 per cent. The dose of 
Wine or Cardui, according to the label 
(on the bottle). is one tablespoon full— 
half an ounce—to be taken three or four 
times a day. We are reliably informed 
that each tablespoonful contains forty- 
eight drops of pure alcohol or the equiv- 
alent of about one hundred drops of 
whisky. THE GIRL OR WOMAN 
WHO TAKES FOUR TABLESPOON- 
FULS OF THIS NOSTRUM DAILY 


The merits of the contention which has developed, with him and the Chat- 
tanooga Medicine Company as the central figures are matters for the 
courts to decide, and Mr. Patten is pressing for as early trial as pos- 
sible each of the suits which have been instituted against the American 
Medical Journal and Harper’s Weekly—Chattanooga Sunday Times. 


THEREFORE GETS THE SAME 
AMOUNT OF ALCOHOL THAT SHE 
WOULD OBTAIN IF SHE TOOK 
FOUR HUNDRED DROPS’ OF 
WHISKEY. OR, TO PUT IT AN- 
OTHER WAY, THE SAME AMOUNT 
OF ALCOHOL THAT SHE WOULD 
GET FROM ONE-QUARTER OF A 
PINT OF CHAMPAGNE, OR ABOUT 
TWO-THIRDS OF A BOTTLE OF 
BEER. The Chattanooga Medicine 
Company is therefore recommending to 
the girls and women of the country that 
their strength would be greatly increased 
by drinking the equivalent of two-thirds 
of a bottle of beer every day until they 
feel that they are entirely well. We can 
understand how a brewery, or how some 
physiologists and physicians who look 
upon alcohol as an harmless and effii- 
cient remedy in human disease, should 
give this advice. But how an organiza- 
tion like the Methodist Episcopal 
church, which has planted itself distinct- 
ly and vigorously against the use of alco- 


Thirty-two Ministers Signed this: 


hol, except under direct advice of a 
physician for purely medicinal purposes, 
can support a man who is engaged in 
this particular business, is quite beyond 
us. It is to be kept in mind that “Wine 
of Cardui” is extensively advertised and 
sold without a physician's prescrip- 
tion. 

“The important thing is not whether 
20 per cent alcohol is used as a solvent 
and preservative of the active medicinal 
ingredients or whether it is the smallest 
amount which will preserve the par- 
ticular medicinal ingredients from de- 
caying, but whether we desire to ap- 
prove the selling by the wholesale of 
remedies which require so much alcohol. 
Here is the conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter. 

“If the Methodist Episcopal church 
has made a mistake in its attitude on 
this subject, we ought to face about. If 
it has not, we ought to act at this time 
in accordance with the demands of the 
situation.” 


Our Sea Fighters 


By R. H. M. ROBINSON 


Photographs by ENRIQUE MULLER 


An American naval officer for twenty-one years, Mr. Robinson was for eight of those years assistant 
to the Chief Constructor of the Navy, in charge of the Design and New Constructive Division of the 


Bureau of Construction and Repair in the Navy Department. 


He had charge of the preparation of 


the designs of all the present U. S. Dreadnoughts, as well as of the modern Destroyers and Auxiliaries 
and the other craft now in active service. He resigned in 1913 after completing the design of Battle- 
ship No. 39, now building at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. This is the second of three articles in which 
the strength and weakness of our Navy are being shown. 


HE construction of a battleship is a 
matter of many months’ time and 
the battleship and the submarine 

present two samples of work that com- 
bine more different applications of the 
various branches of engineering than 
anything I can think of. 

The hull of a battleship is built of 
mild steel. The frame work consists of 
a number of longitudinals running from 
end to end, and a number of transverse 
frames standing at right angles to the 
longitudinal centre line. These longi- 
tudinals and frames are built up of 
plates and shapes. 





A watertight bottom is fitted on the 
outside and also on the inside of this 
framing and decks or floors are worked 
at various levels. 

The ship is divided into a number of 
compartments by bulkheads or parti- 
tions running transversely and longitu- 
dinally. Great care is taken with the 
work to make it watertight and each 
compartment is tested by being filled 
with water to a considerable height 
above the waterline to insure that it is 
watertight. 

The decks are named as follows: the 
upper continuous deck is called the main 


deck; a partial deck above this is called 
the forecastle—upper or poop, according 
as it is forward, admidship, or aft. The 
complete decks below the main deck are 
called second, third, fourth, etc. Partial 
decks below the lowest complete deck are 
called first platform, second platform, 
etc. Decks fitted with protective plat- 
ing are called protective or gplinter 
decks. 

In a typical modern case the normal 
waterline is 28 feet 6 inches above keel 
and the main deck height above water- 
line is 18 feet 6 inches, with forecastle 
about 8 feet above that. 
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These are the specifications of the 
“Nevada” and “Oklahoma,” the latest 
battleships launched, and whose design 
was prepared about a year before I left 
the service: 

Length, 575 feet. 

Breadth, 95 feet, 21% inches. 

Displacement, 27,500 tons. 

Horsepower, 26,500. 

Oil, 2,000. 

Speed, 2014 to 21 knots. 

The side armor is 131% inches thick 
and extends from about eighty feet abaft 
the bow to about 24 feet from the stern. 
It is about 181% feet wide, of which 8 
feet 6 inches are below water and 10 
feet above. The armor is fastened up 
against the side of the ship by bolts hav- 
ing nuts inside the ship. Between the 
armor and the ship is a thin layer of 
wood sufficient only tu take up the un- 
equalities of the inner surface of ‘the 
armor plates. The butts of armor plates 
are keyed, but otherwise there is no con- 
nection between adjacent plates. 

The armor belt at the ends is joined 
by transverse bulkheads across the ship, 
forming a rectangular box. The top of 
the armored part is formed by a thick 
deck from 3 feet to 414 feet thick. Heavy 
armor projections rise above this to pro- 
tect the funnel bases and the turret sup- 
ports, but barring that, the part above 
this thick deck is soft and may easily be 
destroyed by projectiles, but even if 
completely destroyed the safety of the 
ship is not thereby endangered. Under 
water the ship’s external hull is not 
armored. 

Several propositions have been ad- 
vanced as to protecting the under water 
part of the hull against torpedo damage. 
A favorite proposition is, underwater 
armor. You can take it from me that 
such a proposition of underwater armor 
—at least externally applied—is abso- 
lutely futile. Underwater armor as a 
torpedo protection, at least armor ap- 
plied as is the above water armor, is of 
no use. I have tried it and know. 

I worked over this torpedo protection 
question for many years, and we finally 
evolved the principles in which I believe 
the best protection possible may be ob- 
tained. 
this system of protection is better than 
any foreign service 
has, but even it, 
while it will ulti- 
mately save the ship, 
is far from making 
the ship immune to 
damage. In fact, I 
doubt very much if 
a ship can be made 
immune. We ex- 





I have reason to believe that ¥ 













perimented many years and spent many 
thousands of dollars at it, while I was 
in the service and Admiral Knight and 
I were jointly engaged with the ques- 
tion. 

The battery on the Nevada is: 

10 14-inch guns in 4 turrets, two triple 
and two double. 

21 5-inch guns. 

4 3 pdr. saluting. 

2 3-inch field. 

4 21-inch submerged torpedo tubes. 

The turrets are built of structural ma- 
terials, outside of which is armor. They 
revolve on a live ring of conical rollers 
on top of a steel track supported on a 
stool. The revolving movement is fur- 
nished by electric motors, as is the power 
for elevating the guns, hoisting the shell 
(which weighs 860 lbs., for the 12-inch 
and 1400 lIbs., for the 14-inch) and in 
some ships for opening the breech blocks 
of the turret guns. 

Considerable delicacy of control of 
the turret is necessary to permit the 
gun being kept on the target when the 
ship has a complicated rolling and 
pitching motion. 

The centerline arrangement of turrets 
gives the maximum number of guns on 
broadside, and as this is the bearing on 
which the guns are most needed, and the 
oftenest, this arrangement has many ad- 
vantages. The arrangement shown on 
the Michigan and_ succeeding ships, 
called the “Vertical Echelon Arrange- 
ment” gives the maximum broadside 
fire without adversely affecting end on 
fire; it is original with us, but is now 
used in all the capital ships of all the 
nations. The “Nevada” is the first ship 
in our service with triple turrets. Suc- 
ceeding United States battleships have 
all triple turrets. 

A battleship is commanded by a 
Post Captain or Full Captain, as dis- 
tinguished from a commander, whose 
customary address is, or at least has been 
in the past, Captain. Incidentally, any 
officer in actual command of a ship, is, 
while so serving, entitled to the title of 
Captain, irrespective of his actual rank. 

Battleships carry from 900 to 1200 
men, of all ranks and rates. The 
loss of such a ship is therefore a 
serious matter, both in the loss 
of life involved as well as in the 
property loss. 

The battle cruiser is a type 
unknown in the service of the 
United States. The British, Ger- 
man and Japanese service have 
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this type of ship, whose origin is 
English. They are characterized by 
their speed, which is from 27 to 31 
knots, and by a battery of the heaviest 
calibre guns, 12-inches to 15-inches and 
by some lesser armor thickness than ob- 
tains in the battleship. 

It has been a matter of some discus- 
sion in Naval circles as to their function 
and the opinion as to the wisdom of sac- 
rificing guns and armor to speed has been 
divided. Personally, I was formerly a 
protagonist of the slow and heavy—to- 
day I see the necessity of the light and 
quick. 

Cruisers of the unprotected type in 
the United States service are few and 
old, where the desire to increase the 
strength of the battleship fleet and the 
smallness of our merchant marine has 
led us to give up building cruisers, until 
today our relative cruiser strength is far 
too small. 

The United States Service has built 
no cruisers since the St. Louis class of 
twelve years or more ago, which were: 

Length, 424 feet. 

Breadth, 66 feet. 

Depth, 22 feet 6 inches. 

Displacement, 9,700 tons. 

Speed, 22 knots. 

They have relatively light batteries, 
generally 6-inch, little or no side armor 
and a protective deck. 

They are supposed to be the Frigates 
of the present day fleet, protecting com- 
merce routes, scouting, convoying and 
for expeditionary work. Perhaps the 
fact that we have very little over-sea 
commerce under the United States flag, 
makes this type of less value to us than 
to other nations. The Olympia, flagship 
of Admiral Dewey at Manila Bay, is a 
cruiser of fairly large size. A reasonably 
representative type is the New Orleans. 

A Gunboat is a small unprotected 
cruiser usually used for showing the flag 
and protecting national interests in out- 
of-the-way places. Gunboats have speeds 
varying by types, of from 14 to 20 
knots, and an armament of 4-inch to 6- 
inch guns. 

To gunboat class belongs the Paducah, 
built of steel frames with steel upper 
works and wood planking below water, 
which permits copper to be used for 
anti-fouling purposes, and so allows a 
vessel of this type to remain without 
docking for a long period. 
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Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


Lime-Light 


Ninety in 
the Shade 


How to write it-— 
By one of those who 
didn’t 


Lyrics 
IV 








AKE an afternoon off, no matter when - 
A syphon or two and a fountain pen 
A bottle or so of Haig and Haig 
And when your mind is sufficiently vague 
Write a line of stuff that can be suppressed 
And Cahill and Carle will do the rest. 





Write a line of girls and a line of goo Write a line of lingerie, animated 
And a linotype jest for a music cue With a line of action syncopated, 
That Mistress Kummer and Mr. Kern And a line of wet goods not too light. 
To mellifluous melody may turn, Write a line to speak on the opening night 
To soothe the manager’s savage breast And a line of thanks—your very best 
And Carle and Cahill will do the rest. To Marie and Dicky who did the rest. 
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Fresh fish and shoe repairing, in the 
old Southworth building on north Main 
street. E. H. Cross. 

Adv. in the Ovid (Mich.) Register Union. 


Livers in Despair 


Persistent and undenied rumors re- 
warding the approaching marriage of a 
popular and much loved young society 
lady have cast a deep gloom of despair 
over the livers of quite a 
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Bob heard some one telling an amusing 
joke and laughed so heartily over it that 
one of his ribs snapped in two. 

—The Washington (Ark.) Telegraph. 


High Society is Sticky 


Titonka society will be gay this win- 
ter. Yesterday we were shown a select 
list of ten ladies who are going to have 
candy-pulls. We haven’t a Newport at 
our doors but we get there just the 
same. —The Titonka (Iowa) Topic. 





WANTED—A steady man to look 
after a garden and milk a cow who has 
a good voice and is accustomed to sing 
in the choir. 

—The Akron (Ohio) Times. 


The Chafin Dish Party 


Alex. F. Chafin was in court yester- 
day charged by his wife with precip- 
itating a family row, in which dishes 
were freely thrown. Both 





number of boys along the 
Cannon Ball Route, which 


Did It Ever Happen to You? 


bore scars of the domestic 
warfare. 





will be very hard, indeed, 
for them to bear up un- 

der. 
--The Trenton (Mo.) 
Times. 


Just Sew 


The Thimble club will 
meet with Mrs. Earnest 
Finger. 

—The Bloomington (IIl.) 
Pantagraph. 


Convalescence 


D. Allen lost a fine calf 
from black leg Sunday. 
D. Allen is reported 
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—Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Tribune. 
Open Season for 


Eggs 
The other day James 
Peacock brought a buck- 
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much better at this writ- 

ing. 
—The Camden (Ark.) 
Herald. 


Danz Takes a Walz 


Edward Danz, of Union, 
Mo., and Miss Viola 
Walz, of this city, went to 
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et of eggs to town to sell, 
and while he was getting 
warm in the lumber yard 
office he accused Sam 
Harrod of eating two of 
his eggs and pocketing 
four more. Sam defends 
himself by saying this is 
the open season for Pea- 
cock’s eggs. 
—The Burchard (Neb.) 
Times. 
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Making It Plain 


They, the drivers, 
chased them, the cattle, 
all over that pasture and 
they, the cattle, finally 
broke back into Hook’s 








Memphis last Saturday 
and were married while there. 
—Harrisburg (Ark.) 
News. 


Candid Soprano Starts 


First Baptist: Afternoon service at 
3 o’clock, especially for old people; sub- 
ject, “Mountains On the Road to Hell.” 
Solo, “I Want to Go There,’ by Mrs. 
Wood. 

—The Henderson (Ky.) Journal. 


A Partisan Editor 


All communications to this office must 
be signed. We positively refuse to pub- 
lish any unanimous letters. 

—The Cissna Park (Ill.) News. 


Why Not Tell Us the Story 


Our jolly constable, R. A. Carrigan, 
broke one of his ribs Monday in a way 
that is unusual, to say the least of it. 
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St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press. 


Innocent Bystander Not Safe 
in Police Court 


The little piece that was printed 
about Robert Kazee is a false state- 
ment, and I want you to correct it if 
you please. I was standing by the po- 
lice court stove and Jim Crouch came 
in with a drunk man and grabbed me 
and locked me up. I was innocent as a 
dove. I am going in for damages against 
Jim Crouch for false arrest. Robert 
Kazee. 

—The Ashland (Ky.) Independent. 


To Speed the Parting Guest 


WANTED —Ten strong men for cart- 
ing company. 
—Adv. in Philadelphia (Pa.) Record. 


But We Don’t Want To 


Eldean G. Waldo at the Princess Thea- 
tre. Try and get in and when you do 
youll never live to regret it. 

—Adv. of a Middletown (O.) Theatre. 


pasture and they, the 
drivers, had to start them, the cattle, 
from where they, the drivers, started 
them, the cattle, out a couple of hours 
before. After considerable racing and 
chasing they, the drivers, tired them, the 
cattle, out until they, the cattle, were 
willing to be driven quietly into town. 
—The Rockville (Mo.) Booster. 


By Being Silent 


The Silent Sisters Sewing Circle has a 
delightful custom of surprising its mem- 
bers from time to time. 


—The Rockland (Maine) Opinion. 


Something in a Name After All 


Mrs. Erma Roach, 230 West Main 
street, is in the Stamford hospital re- 
covering from the effects of an insect 
poison which she swallowed by mis- 
take early yesterday morning. 

—Stamford (Conn.) 
Advocate. 


Only Musical Cows Need Apply 
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Around the Sporting Circuit 


UST what is “winter baseball’’? 
J Usually a deal of talk about trades, 
threats by magnate to magnate, by 
league to league ad lib and ad nauseam. 
There is, however, a better form of “win- 
ter baseball” than that, I think. It is 
the talking over of old times by the 
fans. Little of it gets into print, more’s 
the pity. “Breathes there the man with 
soul so dead,” that he has never heard of 
Dutch Carter or Jock Highlands? I 
trow not. The veteran Eli twirler and 
the veteran Harvard port-side pitcher 
are two of the best boosters of which 
the game, whether amateur or profes- 
sional, can boast. The reason is simple. 
They began young, and on the lots. It 
is on the lots that the hardest if not al- 
ways the best baseball is played. It is 
for this reason that neither Carter nor 
Highlands has any sympathy with the 
man who is easily rattled. Both pitched 
at a time when the gentle art of throw- 
ing stones was at its height. When Car- 
ter pitched the shower came from be- 
hind third base, and of course “the 
gang” moved over back of first base 
when the big left-hander went into ac- 
tion. I doubt if either man ever had an 
attack of anything dimly resembling the 
rattles after they began pitching at col- 
lege. There have been fine college ball 
players since the days of these men, but 
none steadier, I think, and none more 
versatile. It is the talk of such fine old- 
timers as these that makes the real “win- 
ter baseball.” We have heard a deal of 
Joe McGinnity’s “Old Sal,” of the spit- 
ball, the knuckle ball, and other effective 
and picturesque deliveries, but I think 
that Carter and Highlands have a cor- 
ner on what for lack of a better term 
may be dubbeil the “rock-ball’”—pitch- 
ing under heavy fire. 


Princeton’s Plucky «Come-Back” 


The college hockey championship will 
be settled before this issue of the Week- 
ly appears, but no matter what Prince- 
ton’s rating at the finish the Tigers deserve 
the utmost credit for winning the second 
game with Yale. The Jerseymen had the 
courage to rearrange their team, sending 
their good defensive men up forward on 
the firing line. Up to that time Prince- 
ton’s best skaters had been on the de- 
fensive, and so good a man as Peacock 
was unable to do himself justice. Under 
the old formation he swept up the ice 
again and again only to fail in carrying 
his attack through because of his posi- 
tion on the team. In the rearranged 
line-up it was the work of this fine all- 
round hockey player that earned the vic- 
tory over Yale. He was well supported 
by the two Humphreys and the whole 
team showed improvement that could 
be traced directly to the change in posi- 
tions. 


Sheppard a Trainer Now 


Melvin W. Sheppard has turned “pro” 
at last. Hereafter he will train and 


By HERBERT REED 


coach the members of the Millrose Ath- 
letic Association, a club that has many 
promising athletes. Sheppard is, of 
course, untried as a coach, but he was 
long under the tutelage of Lawson Rob- 
ertson, and there are few better judges 
of pace. It is fairly certain that Shep- 
pards pupils will not start their sprint 
in the wrong place. Sheppard has had 
thirteen years of experience on both out- 
door and indoor tracks, and still has 
records to his credit that will be hard 
to beat. Few followers of track and field 
athletics realize, I think, that in the 
early days of his career Sheppard was 
something of a cross-country runner and 
that he was also a football player of no 
little merit. The new trainer will at 
once set about building up a team that 
will be sent to the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position games in August, a set of games 
that is practically designed to take the 
place of the Olympics for the time be- 
ing. 


Tennis Date Disappoints 


Some disappointment will be felt over 
the date selected for the national tennis 
tournament at Forest Hills. While Au- 
gust 30 is later than the old Newport 
date it is hardly late enough for New 
Yorkers. In recent years there has been 
a growing tendency on the part of the 
city people to remain in the country un- 
til well into September, and while the 
more enthusiastic followers of the lawn 
game doubtless will be on hand at Forest 
Hills, there is bound to be a scarcity of 
those who crowded the courts at New- 
port. Incidentally, it is becoming in- 
creasingly harder to think of tennis as 
a “lawn” game. What with the fast 
courts of California and the West, and 
the always popular clay courts to be 
fourd in practically every country the 
term “lawn tennis” is rather a misnomer. 
There is no more lawn tennis than there 
is football in the strictest sense. It 
might be added that those who have 
picked up the game on the hard courts 
seem to have set a very stiff pace on the 
turf courts. The entire California con- 
tingent began play on hard, fast courts, 
and the story of their success is an old 
one. 


The West Protests 


The Western Automobile Association 
is up in arms over the too free sanction- 
ing of races by the A. A. A. The trouble 
has arisen over the death of Jack Cal- 
laghan the Deusenberg driver, in the 
course of a race at Ascot Park. The 
dusty track is held to be the cause of 
the accident. Here is a pithy statement 
on the subject by Leon T. Shettler, 
chairman of the racing committee of the 
Western Automobile Association: “I 
want the public to know that the West- 
ern Automobile Association, which took 
racing a couple cf years ago and raised 
it from the farce into which it was sink- 
ing, is in no way responsible for the 


sanctioning of such races. At least ten 
times I, as chairman of the W. A. A., 
have refused to hold races on the Ascot 
Park track and all for one reason. I con- 
sider it one of the most dangerous courses 
for automobiles in the country, and 
would lend no support, moral or other- 
wise, to any races on that track. Rac- 
ing is rapidly being reduced to a farce 
in Southern California by this indis- 
criminate granting of sanctions by the 
A. A. A., and the holding of such events 
is doing a great deal of harm to such 
legitimate and high-class events as the 
Vanderbilt Cup, Grand Prix, and Ven- 
ice races.” Nothing has been heard so 
far from the managers of the race, nor 
has there been any reply from the A. A. 
A., but there seems to be little doubt 
that the track was dusty on the day of 
the race. 


Lively Polo on the Coast 


Chicago and Pasadena teams have 
been having it out at Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, in what, so one polo enthusiast 
writes, have been some of the most bril- 
liant games ever seen on the coast. The 
Chicago line-up will prove quite familiar 
to Easterners. Indeed one wonders how 
recently Col. Fleischmann of Cincinnati 
and Le Boutillier of Westbury, L. I., be- 
came Chicagoans. At all events they were 
valuable acquisitions in one of the recent 
games for, in company with Stack and 
Weiss, they defeated the strong Pasa- 
dena four. 


English Tournament Off 


England has readily disposed of the 
charge that her golfers were not over- 
anxious to volunteer for service at the 
front by the simple process of calling 
off the annual championship for this 
year. It would be hard to get an entry 
list of any size or quality, nor could the 
champion defend his honor since he, 
Lawrence C. Jenkins of Troon, Scotland, 
who won at Sandwich rather sensational- 
ly last year is now at the front with the 
Cameron Highlanders. The amateur 
tournament, which dates back to 1886, 
was to have been held at Muirfield this 
year. Jenkins’ championship was game- 
ly won, for not only did he come through 
a big field of the best English and Scot- 
tish golfers, but the entry list also in- 
cluded Francis Ouimet, Chick Evans, 
Fred Herreshoff and Henry J. Top- 


ping. 


Williams Nine Out 


Fred Daly has called out his baseball 
candidates at Williams, and there is 
promise of another strong team. How 
many followers of the game in the col- 
leges realize, I wonder, that the first in- 
tercollegiate game was between Williams 
and Amherst. Not many, I'll wager. 
And as for the score—it was quite too 
large to mention lest the feelings of the 
loser be wounded. 
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Kathleen Goes A-Sketching 


By LEE PAPE 





“Why Mr. Spriggins 


ATHLEEN swung through the 
park with her sketch block under 


her arm and her black velvet tam 
swaggering over half her coppery jungle 
of hair and the sun preening himself in 
the other half, and to the spanking beat 
of her sturdy tan shoes she chirruped to 
herself: 


Tinkle inkle rooly roo, 
For wind is air in motion! 


That wasn’t from anything in partic- 
ular. Kathleen just made it up to ex- 
press the sun and the squirrels and the 
tangy blowy sensation and the whole 
April morning. <A _ breezy little tune 
came with it of its own accord, and 
Kathleen was humming it over and over 
and swinging along, when, not more than 
a minute apart, there passed two nice 
looking men. The first one was thrilling- 
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I want you to meet Mr 


ly tall and slim and had a pointy little 
dark mustache and a dark cane to 
match it. The second one was young and 
whistling and had a red wildflower in his 
buttonhole and a tremendous long stride. 
Hardly more than a nice looking boy. 

Kathleen, being interested, saw no rea- 
son why she shouldn’t look at both of 
them. Not through them, with the 
science known to X-rays and women, 
recording a complete impression in a 
half second’s hard impersonal exposure, 
but humanly at them, with a sunny light 
in her eyes and on her lips a smile in- 
timating while it tugged at its leash of 
convention: I’d come all the way out if 
only you weren’t such an adsolutely 
total stranger! 

The first one hesitated, made his mus- 
tache do a funny little wiggle, and passed 
on. 


r, Skintil” 


The second one hesitated, smiled with 
charming frankness, hesitated again, and 
passed on. 

Kathleen sighed, hummed, sighed, and 
sank down on a bench and looked about 
for something nice to sketch. She chose 
a poplar family of Lombardy patricians 
dressing for spring and very haughty con- 
sidering they only had half their clothes 
on and was busily at work when the 
knight of the wildflower boutoniére 
came striding back with slightly shorter 
strides. He passed her almost slowly, 
obviously open to invitation, but Kath- 
leen never looked up, visibly, so with a 
very comical surprised expression, he 
again broke into a stride, as it were, and 
was soon lost to view for the second 
time around a bend in the walk. Kath- 
leen winked at her flying pencil and gig- 
gled to herself most musically. 
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Then the other one came sauntering 
back, his cane under his arm, smoking 
a cigarette. The cigarette and the lit- 
tle dark pointy mustache in combination 
seemed to Kathleen so delightfully and 
correctly artistic that she couldn’t help 
looking up with a glance of applause. In- 
stantly he raised his hat (a swagger 
English bowler), threw away his cigar- 
ette, right about faced and came over 
to her bench. 

“Oh,” said Kathleen, 
to encourage you.” 

“That’s what the poppy said to the 
dreamer,” he replied gallantly. 

“Goodness,” said Kathleen. 
beautiful thought!” 

“And is this the Millenium theatre? 
Does a beautiful thought entitle one to 
a seat?” 

Kathleen nodded his ticket, and he 
sank gracefully down on the bench. 

“T know what you are,” she volun- 
teered, squinting one eye at him over 
the top of her pencil as though she were 
measuring him for sketching purposes. 
“You’re a Skintil.” 

“T neither deny nor affirm.” 

“A Skintil,” explained Kathleen, “‘is 
a man who owns a suit of afternoon 
clothes and makes epigrams. It’s one 
of my own: ‘scintillate’ with the ‘ce’ hard 
boiled and the tail cut off.” 

He made his mustache wiggle and 
thoughtfully took out his cigarette case. 

“Do you mind?” he asked. 

At this juncture, as the newspapers 
say, a thought struck Kathleen. It struck 
her about like this: “My goodness, the 
man must be thirty years old! I should- 
n’t be talking to a strange man that old. 
Perhaps he’s even married. I'll have to 
say something to discourage him. “Not 
at all. My husband always smokes 
cigarettes when he talks to me.” 

With something like a start he glanced 
at her gloved hand. Then he calmly 
drew out a cigarette, tapped it on the 
palm of his hand, lit it and put away 
the case. 

“Tf your husband is a wise man,” he 
remarked, “he smokes entirely too many 
cigarettes.” 

She sighed. 

“He’s always having trouble with his 
throat, poor boy.” She added pensively, 
after a moment, “I caught one of the 
children smoking the other day.” 

“Oh—one of them?” 

“Yes, there are—we have two.” She 
wrinkled practically her whole face try- 
ing to remember the names of her tailor’s 
children. Oh—Rudolph, he’s three, and 
Morris—dear little Morris—he’s only 
four months!” 

“Really! And which one was it you 
caught. smoking?” 

“Rudolph—silly!' You could hardly 
expect a four months old baby to 
smoke.” 

“Perhaps that would be too much to 
expect,” he admitted. “I know next 
to nothing about children.” He looked 
down at her with respectful but frank 
admiration. “And which one’s eyes are 
bottomless wells of star-shine?” 

Kathleen laughed joyously. 

“You talk like one of the Irish Players 
in a Synge love scene!” She grew sud- 
denly pensive again. She remembered 
that this man was doubtlessly thirty and 
possibly married. 

“Dear little children!” she murmured. 
“Do you know what Rudolph calls his 
father?” 


“T don’t mean 


“What a 

















Creating a New Art 


At the Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, the exhibit of 
the Bell System consisted of 
two telephones capable of talk- 
ing from one part of the room 
to another. 


Faint as the transmission of 
speech then was, it became 
at once the marvel of all the 
world, causing scientists, as 
well as laymen, to exclaim with 
wonder. 


Starting with only these feeble 
instruments, the Bell Company, 
by persistent study, incessant ex- 
perimentation and the expendi- 
ture of immense sums of money, 
has created a new art, invent- 
ing, developing and perfecting; 
making improvements great and 
small in telephones, transmitter, 
lines, cables, switchboards and 
every other piece of apparatus 
and plant required for the trans- 
mission of speech. 


As the culmination of all this, 
the Bell exhibit at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition marks the 
completion of a Trans-conti- 
nental Telephone line three 
thousand four hundred miles 
long, joining the Atlantic and the 
Pacific and carrying the human 
voice instantly and distinctly 
between New York and San 


Francisco. 


This telephone line is part of 
the Bell System of twenty-one 
million miles of wire connecting 
nine miilion telephone stations 


located everywhere throughout 
the United States. 


Composing this System, are 
the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and As- 
sociated Companies, and con- 
necting companies, giving to 
one hundred million people 
Universal Service unparalleled 
among the nations of the earth. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





“How could I?” 

“‘Poppitts.’ Isn’t that the deliciousest 
thing?” 

He laughed heartly and admitted it 


was, asking: “But why does he call him 


that? It’s surely not his name?” 

“Certainly not,” she replied with dig- 
nity. “There’s no reason for it. That’s 
what makes it so clever.” 

“T see. Like a beauty spot. And—ah 
—Morris, what does he call his father?” 

“Oh. He—did you call your father 
anything when you were four months 
old?” 

He reflected. 

“I rather think I remember calling 
him pater at about that age. One can’t 
be sure.” 

Kathleen eyed him coldly. 

“Are you poking fun at little Morris? 
I'll have you know I’m very fond of my 
children.” 

“It’s natural in a mother. After all, 
even a baby has to be loved by some- 
body.” 





“My children are loved by the entire 





neighborhood. To see them is to love 
them. What’s that from? Never mind 
—you are very disagreeable!” And 
Kathleen turned her back on him to re- 
sume her sketching. But scarcely had 
she touched the point of her pencil to 
the tip of her tongue (Kathleen always 
started off that way, though it spoiled 
the first few strokes), when she noticed 
who was sitting disconsolantly on a 
bench just this side of the turn in the 
walk. It was the knight of the red wild- 
flower, with one elbow on the back of the 
bench and his cheek dug into his palm, 
most obviously and sincerely cursing 
himself for a slow dog. . . . 

“What wouldn’t I give for a giggle 
like that!” sighed a voice just behind her 
ear. Kathleen began sketching industri- 
ously, and he ruminated on: “It’s the 
first giggle I’ve ever really been able to 
admire. Why is it that other girls— 
the most beautiful are the worst—giggle 
so atrociously? Like a boy with no ear 
for music tuning up a penny flute! And 
the giggle of most men!—it’s my opinion 
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that Richard Strauss has been devoting 
his life to inventing a sound as horrible. 
But yours! Angles splashing in cham- 
pagne! Oh, thank you!” 

Kathleen was giggling again. A nice- 
looking woe-begone boy in front of her 
and a nice-looking man murmuring pre- 
posterously almost against the back of 
her ear! But it was really time to let 
him see that he had been permitted to 
amuse her long enough. Talking of the 
tailor’s children only seemed to entertain 
him. 

“It’s extremely difficult for me to 
sketch with you tickling the back of my 
right ear,” she said severely. 

“A thousand pardons!” he apologized 
humbly, and made haste to address the 
back of her left ear. ‘“How’s this?” 

“Worse,” she said, and stiffened un- 
compromisingly. . . . 

The dejected young wildflower knight, 
dejected no longer but with grim reso- 
lution lighting up his good-looking face 
almost to the beaming point, was strid- 
ing at full steam toward them before she 
saw him and was practically on them 
before she realized what he was up to. 

“My stars!” she thought in a panic. 
“He thinks the man is annoying me. 
There'll be a scene!” 

The rescuing party, with one brown 
watch-dog eye on the Skintil, has actual- 
ly raised his hat with a formal, “I beg 
your pardon, but is—” when Kathleen, 
her face radiating the glad light of rec- 
ognition, jumped to her feet and held 
out both hands. (The sketch block went 
one way and the pencil the other.) 

“Why, Mr. Spriggins! This is in- 
deed. . I want you to meet Mr. 
Skintil.” The Skintil rose. “Mr. Skin- 
til—Mr. Spriggins. Mr. Spriggins— 
Mr. Skintil.” 

And she sat down again completely 
out of breath, while Mr. Spriggins dove 
for her pemcil and Mr. Skintil stooped 
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Security behind Farm Mort- 
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vary and at present are of 
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for her sketch block. On their way up 
they shook hands, luke-warmly, eyeing 
each other with thinly disguised sus- 
picion. 

“Sit down, both of you,” called Kath- 
leen with apprehensive cordiality. “Well, 
Mr. Spriggins, you are a bolt from the 
blue! Tell me all about yourself. You 
have no idea, Mr. Skintel, what a 
stranger he is!” 

“T think I have,” the Skintel con- 
tradicted gently. 

“Anyhow,” said Kathleen, hastily 
turning to the nice-looking boy again, 
“I’ve been dying for a nice, cosy chat 
with you.” 

“A good old-time téte-a-téte,” he 
sighed, with a casual, abstracted glance 
at the Skintil. 

“Whereas,” put in the Skintel affably, 
“it’s more like a téte-a-téte-a-téte, isn’t 
it? But now really, I’m off. I have 
some more calls to make, and Im sure 
Mr. Spriggins, after all these years”— 
(he looked at Kathleen with a guess- 
your-weight expression) “it must be all 
of twenty—I’m sure Mr. Spriggins— 
(the nice-looking boy squirmed again) 
deserves his téte-a-téte.” 

The nice-looking boy rose, too, and 
held out his hand. 

“Bye, old man,’ he said. “Sorry you 
have to go.” 

The Skintil made his mustache wig- 
gle. 

“I don’t have to, you know.” 

“Of course not—good heavens! I 
mean, it’s too bad you're going.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Spriggins.” And he 
dropped his hand and took Kathleen’s. 
“You won’t forget, will you, to give my 
love to Rudolph and—ah—Morris?” 

“T’ll remember,” promised Kathleen, 
and giggled. 

“Thank you.” Kathleen knew he 
meant for the giggle. 

“I don’t believe you knew that fel- 
low,” said.the nice-looking boy, a trifle 
resentfully. 

“Hmnp!” retorted Kathleen. “I’ve 
known him longer than I’ve known you.” 

He looked down at his tan shoes with 
almost all the beam gone from his face. 

“You might at least have called me 
something half-way civilized,” he com- 
plained. 

“Oh, I’m frightfully sorry. It was 
noble of you to take ‘Spriggins’ without 
a whimper. It’s really inexcusable of 
me to even think of connecting you with 
such a sound. That’s rather a hobby of 
mine, you know—sounds. So it proves 
what a mental state I must have been 
in—all twisseled, you know. I’m sure if 
I’d been myself at all I’d have known 
you at once as Mr. Blithely, though even 
that’s rather Pucky-Judgey, isn’t it? But 
you have no idea how do you. 
know what I’d been telling that man? 
I’d been telling him I was married and 
had—oh my!—and had two children!” 

And she went off into a giggle that 
would have filled the Skintil with ecs- 
tacy, while the nice-looking boy accom- 
panied her rousingly in the bass. 

“No!” he gasped. “The poor. 
and he exploded again. 

“And am I quite forgiven for the 
‘Spriggins’?” she asked demurely after 
he had recovered. 

“Oh, fully. He who creates a hearty 
laugh can be forgiven murder.” 

“Lovely! Have I heard that before?” 

“Never. It was just born. I’ve got 


” 
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so I actually think in catch lines. He 
who cre-ates. . that’s a perfect 
iambic. I handed. in a dactylic this 
morning that bowled the firm right over. 
See what you think of it.” He took a 
deep breath, half closed his eyes, and 
chanted tenderly: 

Wrinkles are strangers to masculine 
insteps that trust in the Baltimore garter. 

“Why!” cried Kathleen. “You’re the 
Lingerie Laureate! I’ve still got one jig- 
ging in my head from the subway yes- 
terday. Oh, tell me it’s yours! Hugs 
the waist and the hips—” 

“In a smooth glove-like fit which 
crowns it the princess of corsets,’ he 
finished with dramatic fervor. That’s 
an anapestic. Anapests and dactyls work 
out the best. “You can put more Art in 


‘em. I’m strong for Art, you know. 
That's why ‘Spriggins—” 

“Oh, — 

“Sure. That’s all right now. And 


you don’t know what a—satisfaction it 
is to be sitting here talking to you. Only 
artists understand artists, you know.” 

“T know,” Kathleen nodded solemnly. 
“Tt’s awful to be misunderstood, and it 
must be excruciating to a Lingerie 
Laureate.” 

“You have no idea! The firm is ap- 
preciative and all that, but they don’t 
understand, really. They can’t seem to 
understand that even Art has its limita- 
tions. Last week they made me do one 
on”—he shuddered—“lard! Fancy! And 
I had to do it—there was no pounding 
into them that the subject makes a dif- 
ference. I got through with it somehow, 
better than I expected, but it wasn’t 
Art! Happy the death of the cabbage- 
fed porker who enters the kingdom of 
Branagan’s Lard. Not absolutely bad, 
you know. Artistic without being Art.” 

“Exactly,” agreed Kathleen. “It 
shows feeling, but after all, as they kept 
firing at us at art school, has it truth? 
Fancy a pig—” 

“My point precisely!” he chimed in. 
“Fancy a pig knowing that much! Oh, 
it’s great to be talking to someone that 
understands. Have you been an artist 
long?” 

“T haven’t been an artist this morning 
at all.” And Kathleen touched pencil 
point to tongue tip and turned resolutely 
to the half-clothed and neglected pop- 
lars. 

He peered over her shoulder. 

“I know! You're doing those trees 
by the lake.” 

“<The boy guessed right the very first 
time,’” chirped Kathleen, and worked 
away assiduously, her head cocked at an 
angle at once professional and becoming. 

“T can’t see that that was such an 
easy guess, considering you’ve barely got 
the outlines in,” he defended himself ag- 
grievedly. 

And his eyes followed her busy pencil 
respectfully for a while, and then lifted 
admiringly to what he could see of her 
profile, and finally rested on her hair 
and became fixed and awestruck. 

“The sun in her hair lit a wildwood of 
gold to daze the beholder with rapture,” 
he delivered himself at length. 

“Ump ditty ump ditty ad da,” echoed 
Kathleen. “I'll waive all rights to that 
one if I happen to see it on a peroxide 
ad.” 

“Now, I call that mean,” he sulked. 
“Here I’m inspired to spring one that’s 
pure Art with absolutely no taint of 
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PHOTOPLAYS 


Advertising in thie column costs 40c. a line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 
PHOTOPLAYS WANTED—-You can write them. 
We teach you. Free book. Ass’d M. P. Schools, 

669 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 
WRITERS—Get cash for Photoplays, Songs, 
Stories, etc. Write Photoplay Publishing Co. 
D 55, St. Louis, Mo. 
WRITE Motion Picture Plays; $50 to $100 paid; 
Correspondence course unnecessary ; details free. 
New Writers. 1000 Victoria Bldg.. St. Louis. 
$50 TO $100 weekly writing moving picture plays. 
Send for free book; valuable information, special 
prize offer. Chicago Photoplaywright College, 
Box 278, S. U. Chicago. 
WRITE PHOTO PLAYS—Get our Manual. It 
teaches you how to Write Scenarios and to 
Act in Motion Pictures. With it Free 10 Character 
Pictures descriptive of Scenes in Sample Scenario. 
Write for particulars. C. C. American Society of 
Motography, 333 W. 5th Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS: $50 each. 
Devote all or spare time. Correspondence course 
not required. Details free. Atlas Publishing Co., 
348 Atlas Building, Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS 


AGENTS WANTED to sell Alaska Hair Seal 






































Moccassins. Pair $2.00 retail. Gustave Pries- 
ner, McCarthy, Alaska. 
MISCELLANEOUS 





Advertising in this column costs 40c. a line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 
MOTORCYCLES Big bargains an 

motorcycles we have 
taken in exchange on new ones. Send for special 
bargain list. Shaw Mfg. Co., Dept. 72, Gales- 
burg, Kansas. 
CAN YOU INVHNT? Let us sell your inventions 
for cash. Adam Fisher. D80. St. Louis. Mo. 
INVENTORS !—I should like to become acquainted 
with you and advise you honestly about patents. 
F. V. WINTERS, Patent Lawyer, 125 B. 23rd St., 
New York City. 
ADVERTISING Stickers, Inexpensive and Effec- 
tive advertising; a universal business help; 
splendid field for agents. St. Louis Sticker Co., 
Dept. H, 105 Pine St., St. Louis. 
GOVERNMENT wants clerks. $70 month. Spring 
examinations everywhere. Sample questions 
free. Write immediately. Franklin Institute, 
Dep’t, R 153, Rochester, N. Y 
WANTED—Position with well-established news- 
paper. Five years’ experience, highly educated, 
acquainted with Spanish, French and German. 
Have traveled around the world. Unqualified refer- 
ences. H. P. Stephens, 373 S. Bonnie Brae st., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


YALE Graduate School man desires summer posi- 


























tion as tutor, companion, or in boy’s camp. 
Public school teaching experience. References. 
Address X, Harper’s Weekly. 
INVALIDS AND CONVALESCENTS! Should you 


not enjoy a cheerful, friendly letter each day or 
each week—letters not requiring answers? Rates 
given on request. Virginia Lee Hamilton, P. O. 
Box 2288, Boston, Mass. 
“INFLUENCE of the Drama’’ tells about plays, 

actors, playwrighting. $1.10 prepaid. Shake- 
peare Press, 114 E. 28th St., New York. 
SONG-POEMS WANTED—Cash or royalty to you. 

Needham Music Co.. D80, St. Louis, Mo. 











POETS—AUTHORS! Poems and stories are 
wanted for publication. Literary Bureau, H2, 
Hannibal, Mo. 





KENNEL DEPARTMENT 


AIREDALES and Collies, puppies and grown 
dogs. Send for list. W. R. Watson, Box 703, 
Oakland, Iowa. 


LITTER OF PURE LLEWELLINS; also 2 litters 
‘of English setter pups; pure 100 per cent stock. 

Write for prices and pedigree. The Elkwood Ken- 

nels, Ashland, Wis. 

FOR SALE—Beagle, finished hunter of the finest 
quality. Jas. A. Whalen, Whitehall, New York. 


POULTRY DEPARTMENT 


500 S. C. ANCONAS for sale. Nice 
large, dark colored birds, exhibition 
and breeding stock, old and young, 
all bred from New York winners. 
Write me for prices. H. W. Beck, 
Sherburne, N. Y 


BUY a Pacific Coast Buff Rock, 
Collier has them. I can send you 
cockerels or pullets that will help 
































“ your yards. Eggs, $3 to $10. Send 
yA) for circular. Harry H. Collier, 
‘& Tacoma, Washington. 








E ORPINGTONS 


400 FOR SALE—In order to make room for grow- 
ing stock, am offering some fine prize winners and 
show stock at living prices. Also young stock from 
birds that won 1st prizes at Freeport, Lanark, 
Mt. Carroll and Savanna, Ill. Have won Ist 
prizes everywhere I have exhibited. Also have 
40 one-year-old cocks scoring 9444. Good type and 
weight. Write me your wants. Mention this paper. 
W. M. RIDNOU Savanna, Illinois. 


45 Varities 


Land & Water Fowls 


Send for free illustrated catalogue, 

which describes and gives prices 

of breeding stock and eggs for 

hatching. 

S. A. HUMMEL 
Freeport, Ill. 
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business to spoil it, and you—and you—” 
“Now, now, Lingerie Laureate, don’t 
cry!” Kathleen begged contritely. “It 
was horrid of me, I admit. I’m getting 
hungry for lunch, and that’s the way it 
always acts on me.” 
He was beaming again, instantly. 


“So am I! I mean, let’s have lunch 
together, somewhere. May I? Will 
you?” 


Kathleen smiled and tucked her sketch 
block under her arm and rose. 

“You may take me as far as the 
studio if you like. I lunch there.” 

So he took her as far as the studio. 
It was golden noon; the sun, having 
reached the summit of his day’s climb, 
had stopped a few moments to rest. 

His name was Cyril Weston, and he 
wanted to know if he mightn't come 
around to see her sometime, anytime, 
the sooner the better. 

He was at that point when they 
reached the entrance to the studio build- 
ing. 

“Tl think it over,” said Kathleen, 
holding out her hand. “I’m too hungry 
to think it over now. Perhaps I'll let 
you call me up sometime. You get the 
building and ask for extension 27.” 

“But,” he hesitated, “isn’t there—a 
name?” 


Waverly. Kathleen Waverly. Gosh, 
I'm hungry! Good-by, Lingerie Laure- 
ate.” 


“T'll call you up in half an hour!” he 
called after her. 

Turning to her right at the top of the 
fourth flight, Kathleen pushed open the 
door of her studio and was met by the 
gentle sound and aroma of cooking for 
two. A taffy-haired girl, lost to her chin 
in a great apron, welcomed her with: 
“All ready.” 

“Marie,” said Kathleen, “until you 
get too old and rickety to enjoy pleasure, 
the most important thing in this world 
is—work.” 

“Hear, hear,” observed Marie as she 
lowered the light under the tea. 

“And I’ve made a resolution that if 
outside influences interfere with my 
work, outside influences must go.” 

“Oh, have you been making that reso- 
lution again?” 

“Eh heh.. So if the Lingerie Laureate 
calls up—I'll tell you all about him, not 
to mention the most exciting Skintil, 
while I’m nicking the edge of this cave- 
woman appetite—if the Lingerie Laure- 
ate calls up, you'll have to answer the 
*phone.” 

Her editorially embellished recital of 
her informal morning reception conclud- 
ed with the jingling of the telephone bell. 

“Mr. Weston to speak to Miss Waver- 
ly,” preluded the voice of the exchange 
operator. 

“Hello!” sang the Lingerie Laureate. 
“Miss Waverly?” 

“Miss Waverly?” replied Marie, her 
voice two octaves above normal with sur- 
prise. “Mrs. Waverly is here, if that’s 
who you mean. She’s eating lunch— 
with the two children.” 
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She hung up sniggering. 

“He said,” she reported——“he said 

‘Geod night!’ and got off with a bang.” 
“Did he?” giggled Kathleen. “Where’d 

you get hold of this marmalade?” 
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Dickens?”,,, *¢!; 
luxe subscription edi- 
tion, limited to 1000 
sets. Text and illus- 
trations are of the 
famous Chapman & 
Hall, London, edi- 
tion, as revised by 
Dickens _ himself. 
Large, well-spaced 
type on heavy soft 
finished white paper. 
Illustrations by the 
original illustrators 
are in duotone on 
India plate paper. 
Illuminated title- 
pages on Japan vel- 
lum. Bound in 
three-fourths levant 
grained morocco. Gold- 
veined marbled sides 
and linings. Silk 
headbands. Gold 
tops. Full gold back 
stamping. Tooled 
Untrimmed edges. Size of volumes 534x814 


$90.00. My price. $17.85 


Eliot 8 volumes. A fine de luxe limited sub- 

scription edition. 65 full-page engravings 
from original paintings. A desirable edition. 
Printed and bound in the same artistic style as 



































Dickens. See above. 

Publisher’s price. $35.00. My price, $7.35 
20 volumes. De luxe limited 

Shakespeare edition. Unabridged text of the 


famous Cambridge edition, accepted by scholars as 
the best. Notes, prefaces and introductions by 
Gollanz and Hudson. Each play preceded by crit- 
ical articles by hundreds of the world’s best 
Shakespearean scholars, and _ special synopses. 
Notes are at bottom of pages to which they refer. 
Type in Scotch pica on pure white wove paper. 
170 full-page photogravures and mezzogravures. 
Made like Dickens. See above. 
Publisher’s price, $60.00. My price. $14.40 


no matter why I do it, you get the benefit if you act quickly. 
out these De Luxe editions of Standard Authors at once. , 
All must go at 25 cents on the dollar. Order direct from the list below. 
USE THE COUPON. 


I must close 


All new, all fresh. 


I WILL SHIP ON APPROVAL 


You can examine the books in your own home before paying and return at 
my expense if not satisfactory in every way. 
and will please you but you must see th 


I know every book is right 


em before you pay for them.! 


-PLEASE USE THE COUPON BELOW 


. 12 volumes. A de luxe edition of the 
Tolstoy greatest books of the 19th century. 
Photogravure frontispieces and many page plates. 
Made as richly as Gibbon. See below. 
Publisher's price, $48.00. My price, $12.60 





10 volumes. A de luxe edition of 
Carlyle books that are mental stonebreakers. 
Many halftone plates and etchings. Made as richly 


as Gibbon. See below. 
Publisher’s price, $40.00. My price, $10.50 
4 volumes. Lane’s trans- 


Arabian Nights lation, expurgated for 


family reading. Deliyhtful edition. Large type. 
Photogravure frontispieces and many page draw- 
ings. Made as richly as Gibbon. See below. 
Publisher’s price, $20.00. My price, $4.80 


18 volumes. Limited de luxe _ sub- 
Balzac scription edition. Numerous __ photo- 
gravures and halftones from original paintings by 
French and English artists. Made in the same 
rich style as Gibbon. See below. 

Publisher’s price, $80.00. My price, $17.40 

10 volumes. De luxe subscription edi- 


Wilde tion of the complete edition, authorized 
by Mr. Wilde’s literary executor. Avoid suprious 
editions. Many photogravures and halftones. Same 
rich style as Gibbon. See below. 

Publisher’s price, 49.00. My price, $10.50 


, . 7 volumes. A specially fine de luxe 
Fielding subscription edition. A magnificent 
series of photogravures from paintings by eminent 
artists. Made in the same elaborate style as 


Gibbon. See below. 
Publisher’s price, $35.00. My price, $6.70 
De luxe subscription edi- 


10 volumes. 
Hugo tion. A magnificent edition of the 
Well- 


world’s masterpieces by this great writer. 
spaced, large type on antique laid paper. 90 full 
pages photograyures and halftones on special pa- 
per. Made as richly as Gibbon. . See below. 
Publisher’s price, $49.50. My price, $9.40 

















6 volumes. The de luxe subscription edi- 
Burns tion, limited to 1,000 sets. eo me by 
George Gebbie and Andrew Carnegie, both from 
Burns’ home. Complete works. Scotch words in 
italics and English equivalent at end of line. Copi- 
ous notes. Thomson collection of Burns’ songs. 
Over 100 pages of photogravures, duotones, etc. 
Printed and bound like Dickens. See above. 
Publisher’s price, $45,00. My price, $8.40 


10 volumes. A de = luxe sub- 
Thackeray scription edition. 134 of Brooks’ 


paintings and the author’s own drawings in photo- 
gravures and duotones on Japan and India paper. 
Made in same high grade style as Dickens. See 


above. 
My price, $9.80 


Publisher’s price, $45.00. 

I ° 10 volumes. A de luxe subscription edi- 
FVING tion of America’s most popular standard 
author. Numerous photogravures and halftones. 
Illuminated title-pages on Japan vellum. Complete 
works. Made in the same rich style as Dickens. 


See above. 
Publisher's price, $45.00. My price, $9.45 
uxe sub- 


9 volumes. he de 
awthorne scription edition. Rich duotone 


frontispiece on special paper. A desirable edition 
of this favorite American author. Printed and 
bound as richly as Dickens. See above. 


Publisher’s price, $35.00. My price, $7.35 


6 volumes. A superb de luxe 
Longfellow subscription edition. Poetry and 
prose. 


Including many prose writings not in any 
other edition. Special large type. Many photo- 
gravures and duotones on Japan and plate paper. 
In same rich style as Gibbon. See below. 


Publisher’s price, $25.00 My price, $5.90 


nit 10 volumes. A limited de luxe sub- 
Kipling scription edition. Over 40 photo- 
gravures and halftones. Rubricated title pages. 
Made in the same sumptuous style as Dickens. 


See above. 
Publisher’s price, $39.00. My price, $7.80 




















History of France. 8 volumes. A de 
luxe subscription edition. Robert Black 
translation. Copiously illustrated with many pho- 
togravyures and duotones on India paper. Made in 
the same rich style as Gibbon. See below. 


Publisher’s price, $35.00. My price, $7.35 


subscription 


Guizot’s 





5 volumes. De luxe 
Emerson edition. Large type. Photogravure 


frontispieces and many duotones. Illustrated title 
pages on Japan vellum. Three-quarters morocco, 
marbled sides, gold tops, full gold tooling on backs, 
silk hcadbands, uncut edges. 5%x8%4_ inches. 


Publisher’s price, $25.00. My price, $6.38 


18 volumes. <A de luxe subscription 

Dumas edition of the 24 great masterpieces of 
this celebrated romancer. 96 full-page duotones 
on India plate paper. A most satisfactory edition. 
Made in the same rich style as Gibbon. See below. 
Publisher’s price, $80. 


My price, $16.80 


Gibbon Te, De. 


celine and 
Fall of the Roman 
Empire. 6 volumes. 
De luxe subscription 
edition. Contains the 
full notes by Milman, 
Guizot and Dr. William 
Smith. Copious index. 
Brooks’ autobiography 
of Gibbon. Large type 
edition Bound in 
three-fourths morocco, 
marbled sides, gold 
tops, gold back stamp- 
ing, silk headbands, 
uncut edges. Volumes 
are 5%x8% inches. 
Publisher’s price, 


$33.00. 
My price, $6.65 

















De luxe subscription edition. 
Illustrated with numer- 
Including photogravures. 
See below. 


My price, $4.90 


Py Lives of illustrious Men. 5 vols. 
De luxe subscription edition. Dry- 
Edited by Prof. Clough of Ox- 


5 volumes. 
Poe Complete works. 


ous ptrtraits and scenes. 
Same rich style as Gibbon. 
Publisher’s price, $25.00. 






utare 
den translation. 









ford. Illustrated with busts in line and photo- 

gravures. Made in same rich style as Dickens. 

See above. 

Publisher’s 22.50. My price, $4.85 
volumes. uxe sub- 


5 e 
e aupassant scription edition. Realistic 


stories of Parisian Oriental life by the supreme 
master of the short story. Contains, in addition 
to his generally known works, 7 short stories 
never before translated into English. Large type 
on bible paper. Photogravures and halftone illus- 
trations from original paintings. Made like 


Dickens. See above. 
25.00. _My price, $6.10 


Publisher’s price, 

istory of English terature. 4 vol- 
alMe’s ines. De luxe subscription edition. 
Many photogravures on Japan and duotone on 
India paper. Same rich style as Dickens. See 


above. 
My price, $4.45 


Publisher’s 

nglish people. 5 vol- 
umes. A de luxe subscription edition. 
The fifth volume has been added to Green’s work, 
bringing the history down to the year 1909. Many 
photogravures and halftones. Made as richly as 


Dickens. See above. 
Publisher’s price, $25.00. My price, $5.25 
e subscription 


10 volumes. e lux 
tevenson edition. Edited by C. C. Bigelow 
and Temple Scott: Contains much matter never 
before in any edition. Also essay on Stevenson’s 
poetry by Gosse, critical essay by Stephen, and 
life by Colvin. An excellent edition. Large Scotch 
type on white laid paper. Duotone frontispieces. 
Title pages on Japan paper. Richly made as Gib- 
bon. See below. 

8.75 


Publisher’s price, 

ow to Order on 5 Days’ Approv 
Check below the sets you want and mail me 
this coupon. If you are rated in the commercial 
reports, attach your business letterhead. If not 
rated, please give bank or commercial references. 
I will then ship on approval, books to be paid 
for after five days’ examination, or returned at 
my expense if not satisfactory. If you remit 
with order and books are unsatisfactory, return 

as above, and I will refund money at once. 
DAVID B. CLARKSON. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON, 
630 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

Send me the sets checked below, to be paid 
for by me after 5 days’ examination, or returned 
at your expense at that time if not satisfactory. 
Or I will pay for what I want and return what 
I don’t want. 
Arabian Nights 
4 vol. $4.80 
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Irving 10 vol. 
Kipling 10 vol. 
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Austen 6 vol. 6.60 Longfellow 6 vol. 5.90 
Balzac 18 vol. 17.40 Macaulay 5 vol. 6.00 
Burns 6 vol. 8.40 Mublbach 18 vol. 15.75 

Carlye 10 vol. 10.50 Pepys’ Diary 
De Kock 25 vol. 15.50 4 vol. 5.50 
De Maupassant Plato 3 vol. 3.15 
5 vol. 6.10 Plutarch 5 vol. 4.85 
Dickens 20 vol. 17.85 Poe 5 vol. 4.9 
Dumas 18 vol. 16.80 Reade 12 vol. 11.45 
Eliot 8 vol. 7.35 Schiller 5 vol. 5.90 

Emerson 5 vol. 6.38 Shakespeare 
Fielding 7 vol. 6.70 20 vol. 14.40 
Gibbon 6 vol. 6.65 Smollett 6 vol. 5.75 
Green 5 vol. 5.25 Sterne 6 vol. 7.20 
Guizot 8 vol. 7.35 Stevenson 10 vol. 8.75 
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